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Information Wanted. 


~HE persons named below are registered as members of 
New York Monthly Meeting, and have not been heard 
from for several years. 

Any information as to their present address, if living, 
or date of death, if deceased, or any other information in 
relation to them, will be gladly received by 

GEORGE A. McDOWELL, 
Clerk of the Monthly Meeting, 

457 West azst Street, New York City. 
George Edward Brown, son of George E 
Nathaniel M. Coffin, certificate from Troy, 1845. 
Frederick L. Coggeshall, son of George D. 
Gilbert D. Evernghim, son of Joseph D. 
Arthur E. Firmin, by request, 1882. 
William Freeborn, son of Thomas. 
Philip Hale, certificate from Miami, 1870. 
Edward Hicks Healey, certificate from Westbury, 1857. 
Wilson Merritt Hosier, son of John. 
Charles S. F. Hubbard, by request, 1881. 
Mary Jones, sister of Elizabeth and A. E. Freeborn. 
George Augustus Lawton, son of Charles. 
Sarah B. Osborn, certificate from Evesham, 1864. 
Louisa Ransom, daughter of Wm. F. Leggett. 
John T. Refford, by request, 1887. 
Elizabeth Covert, daughter of John Dodgson. 
Charles A. Smith, certificate from Baltimore, 1871. 
Henry H. Smith, certificate from Creek, 1845. 
Sarah Jane Sutton, certificate from Scipio, 1855. 
Samuel A Townsend. 
Dr. George M. Ward, certificate from Spruce street. 

Philadelphia, 1881. 

Charles Williams, certificate from Coeymans, ih. 
Deborah Ann Williams, certificate from Amawalk, 1853. 


Cameras! Cameras! Camaras! 


Special Bargains in Kodaks. 
Call and see them. 


THOS. H. McCOLLIN CO., 


DEVELOPING, ) 123 S. 1ith St., Philad’a. 


PRINTING, > At Short Notice. 
MOUNTING, 


HE 
T BLICKENSDERFER 
ii” «= TYPE-WRITER 


ELIZABETH LLOYD, Agent, 
NEWTOWN, PA. 


NOW OPEN. 
Y. F. A. Building, 
140 North Fifteenth St., Philad’a. 


FOR FRIENDS AND OTHERS. 


DINING ROOM ON FIRST FLOOR. 
Breakfast, 25 cents, or by the card, 7.30 toga. m. 
Dinner, 25 cents, or by the card, 11 a. m. to 2 p.m. 
Supper, 25 cents, or by the card, 6 to 7 p. m. 


ROOMS FOR TRANSIENT GUESTS. 
50 cents per night. $3 and $4 per week. 





Offices of the Association, First Floor Front, to right 
of entrance. Inquiries will be answered by ELIZA H. 
WORRELL, Clerk. 


PUBLIC TELEPHONE on First Floor, No. 36-68. 





Please mention FRienps’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Advertise- 
ments m it. This ts of value to us 
and to the advertisers. 


Truth in Four Chapters. 


HERE is no value to the Advertiser com. 
parable with that given him by the clean, 
honest, small-page, completely-read Weekly or 
Monthly. One thousand copies of this are worth 
to him five, or even ten, thousand copies of poor- 
paper, ill-printed, inky, glanced-over-and-thrown- 
aside daily chronicles of crime, and sinks of 
sensation. 
it. 


If an advertiser can get twenty good Weeklies 
or Monthlies to make him a list with 100,000 
circulation, he has value several times as great as 
if he used ordinary dailies of that aggregate cir- 
culation, and he is abundantly repaid for any 
extra trouble in making up his list. He can 
afford to pay for it two cents, or even more, per 
line per thousand, better than he can pay the 
ordinary dailies one cent per line, per thousand, 
—provided, of course, the articles he advertises 
have real value. 

It. 


For local trade, the daily papers of cities and 
towns are natural and appropriate mediums. 
Nobody questions it. But for all articles of 
general sale, whose life is in the interested atten- 
tion and confidence of the general public,—arti- 
cles which need to be brought before the eye of 
good buyers, and kept there,—the weeklies and 
the monthlies are the mediums of value, for it is 
they that are looked at carefully, intelligently, 
and respectfully, in the homes of the people. 
These are not ‘left on the train,” nor used for 
kindling. They are read, they are saved, they 
are “passed on.”’ Every copy counts, because 
every copy is read. The percentage of waste in 
them is as | to 10 in perishable publications. 


Ty. 


As time passes, these facts are more and more 
perceived. The good Weekly is gaining ground. 
The Monthlies are multiplying, and never carried 
more high-class advertising than now. People 
tireagf, enormous daily sheets, filled with transi- 
tory matter, and are confused by the mass of 
advertisements. They appreciate having the 
truth once a week, rather than seven different 
versions of it, seven times a week, and they look 
with pleasure over a compact and well-arranged 
group of moderate-size business announcements. 

There will, therefore, be an increasing number 
of readers of Weekly Journals. They will read 
with intelligence, with discrimination. They will 
observe the advertisements. An advertisement 
entitled to their confidence will secure their trade. 


First month, 1900, 


OF 


ommerce 


and SCHOOL OF SHORTHAND 
1520-22 Chestnut St., Phila. 


Practical Business Training for Both Sexes. 
Day and Evening Sessions. 


T. H. M’COOL, Ph. D., Principal, 


Call or Write. Catalogues Free. 





OOKKEEPER.—D. E., COMPETENT, ACCUR- 
ate, reliable, experienced in manufacturing, 
building and institution ookkeeping, and detail work ; 
executive ability; will open, close or keep books; 
reference. Address No. 125, this Office. 





ANTED.—POSITION AS MANAGING OR 
working housekeeper by lady (Friend) of ability. 
Address No. 126, this Office. 


ANTED.—NURSING, OR ASSISTANT IN 
housekeeping or companion, No. 124, this Office. 


ANTED.—A NEAT, RELIABLE WOMAN 
for general housework, in family of two ladies. 
Call, or address L., 1520 Vine St. 


ANTED.—A POSITION AS VISITING GOV- 
erness. Can teach English branches and Latin, 
or would like position as housekeeper or companion 
where could be accompanied by daughter of seven. 
Address No. 122, this Office. 
ANTED.— PLACE ON FARM, IN FRIENDS’ 
family, for boy of 13 years. LUCY GRISCOM 
SANDS, 326 Harrison St., Pottsville, Pa. 
AN, A FRIEND, WANTS POSITION AS 
working manager, or grocery business, where hon- 
esty, sobriety, and work for his employer’s interest will 
be appreciated. Best reference. Security if desired. 
Address No. 123, this Office. 


F. A. BUILDING.—TO RENT, A DESIRA- 
© ble front office on second floor. Inquire at office, 
140 N. rsth St. 


OR RENT.—SUBURBAN HOME, IN A 

pleasant and convenient location, containing eight 

rooms. . Piazzas, lawn, garden, etc. About two acres 
together. S.S. LIPPINCOTT, Andalusia, Pa. 


RIEND WANTS POSITION AS COMPANION, 
caretaker, and reader with invalid or elderly lady. 
Experienced. Address No. 99, this Office. 


ARTIES DESIRING TO VISIT WASHINGTON 
can be accommodated with rooms and board in a 
Friends’ family. One block from street cars passing 
railroad stations, Capitol, and public buildings. Terms, 
1.50 a day. Address FRIEND, 1626 Nineteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Young Friends’ Association. 


The Annual Meeting of the Young Friends’ 
Association will be held on Second-day even- 
ing, Second month 12th, at 8 o'clock, in the 
Auditorium of the New Building. All are 
invited. 

PROGRAM. 
‘¢ THE TRUE WILLIAM PENN,”’ 
{by Sydney George Fisher. 
A Review by Emma Fell. 
ESTHER S. STACKHOUSE, Secrefary. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
CONSHOHOCKEN _ Special attention given to serv- 
DAIRIES. ing families. Office 603 North 
Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 
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NDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 








PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 
Friends’ Intelligencer Association, 
(LIMITED.) 


Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


WM. W. BIRDSALL, President. 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 


To subscribers residing west of the Mississippi River 
a discount of one-fourth from this rate, making the price 
$1.50 per annum. ; 

To those who get up and forward “ Clubs” we will 
give one extra copy, free, for each ten subscribers. 

Single copies, 5 cents. 














Under care of Friends. Send for Catalogue. 


George School, 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 


Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 


SupscrirTions MAY BeGin at any Time. 

WHEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE MUST BE 
Given. We vo not “stor” PAPERS EXCEPT UPON ? 
ORDER OF SUBSCRIBER. Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 

students either for business or for College. 


For catalogue, apply to 


GEORGE L. MARIS, Principal, 
George School, Penna. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—For transient advertise 
ments, 5 cents per line, one time ; 4% cents per line each 
insertion, five times. For longer insertion reduced rates 
which wil! be furnished upon application. 

No advertisement inserted for less than twenty cents. 





Friends’ Central School, 
FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia ; 


furnishes a practical, guarded education, and pre- 
pares for college. 
OSEPH S. WALTON, Eek 
NA w. SPEAKMAN, | Principals. 
Circulars on application. 


OFFICES: Y. F. A. BUILDING, 
N. W. Conrer Fifteenth and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia. 
*,* TeLerHone No. 36-68. 


REMITTANCES by mail should be in Cuecks, 
Drarts, or Post-orrice Money Orpers; the last 
preferred. Money sent us by mail will be at the risk of 
the person SO sending. Sg@-Draw checks and money 


orders to the order of Friznps’ INTELLIGENCER Asso- 
ciation, Limrrep. 


CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE. 


—= Abington Friends’ School, 
For Boarpinc AnD Day Puriis or Botn Sexgs. 
Near Jenkintown, Penna., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 


FRIENDLY THOUGHTS FOR I900.—IV.,. . 61 Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Liberal 
1. . course of study. Students puget for college or busi- 
PorM: Trust. By M. Alice Brown, . . 61 | ness. The home-like surroundings make it especially 





, i i ils. Stud dmi hen- 
Isaac PENINGTON: Paper by John Wm. | Musttive vatandcs. Send for circulars to 
Graham, (Conclusion), . - . OF GEORGE M. DOWNING, M.S., Principal, 
Epwin MARKHAM, THE Port. By Henry CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’ wae Pa. 
Bryan Binns (with Illustration), . . .63})~ eee 
SIGNED ARTICLEs: ° ’ 
IV.—Fathers and Sons, .... — Friends Academy, 
OLD TESTAMENT LESSONS, I900—No. 5, 65 LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
A Stupy oF WHITTIER, ........ 67 A a = “of — wri and oe 
> : under the care riends. orough instruction to fit 
| ~ eal if Snnech 68 or business or to enter college. 
ao oe ee 68. = Terms are moderate by reason of endowment. 
2 : ae ac ea” 8, 09 For particulars address, 
Bintus, Maraiacss, DEATHS, 69 FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, Locust Valley, N. Y 
(QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS: 
‘* Duly” in the First Query,. . . . . . 70 
News oF FRIENDS : SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
Fairfax Quarterly Meeting, ..... .70 (Formerly SwartHmMore GRAMMAR SCHOOL.) 
. Notes, aie 5 ; cae ee 71 New stone buildings; cottage plan ; light, heat, venti- 
FRIENDS IN MEETING AND AT HoME: lation, and drainage the best ; combined advantages of 
I1I.—Norristown and Plymouth,. . . . 71 Se class enthusiasm. 
From Isaac WiLson—VII., 2 oll ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principai, 
PUM, et tt te ve OR Swarthmore, Pa. 
From MARTHA SCHOFIELD, 9) eee eee 
EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 74| Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


CONFERENCES, ASSOCIATIONS, ETc.,. . . 75 
LITERARY NOTES, . 
COMMUNICATIONS : 
The Twentieth Century, Once More, . . 76 
Bed-Clothing Wanted, .. . — 
MISCELLANY: Feeling in Norway; Sta- 


tistics of the War of 1898; Firemen 
Heroes of Peace, ie eos: Se 


CURRENT EVENTS, . +. 2 ae 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS,. . . . . 78 
SS ae 


A Frienps’ Boarpinc SCHOOL FOR 
Boys anp GIRLS. 


The building is modern, and the location is the hill 
sountry thirty-two miles north of New York City. 
For Circulars, address 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, New York. 







FOR SALE. 


At Swarthmore, a fourteen room frame house, lot 64 by 
180 feet, bath, range, heater, electric lights, connected 
with sewer, and in perfect order. Cost nearly $6,000. 
Will sell for $4,500, part on mortgage. 

E. W. SMITH, Morton, Pa. 


FOR SALE OR RENT. 

A ten-roomed house, all modern conveniences, with 
front and back stairways, near George School. Trolley 
running by the door, connecting with Doylestown 
and Bristol. Apply to 
GARRET B. rat TON or HORACE G. REEDER, 

Newtown, Bucks county, Pa. 



















Also Webster’s 










. 


A Dictionary of ENGLISH, 
Biography, Geography, Fiction, etc. 


What better investment could be made than in a copy of the 
International ? This royal quarto volume is a vast storehouse of 
valuable information arranged in a convenient form for hand, eye, 
and mind. Itis more widely used as standard authority than any 
other dictionary inthe world. It should be in every household. 





Collegiate Dictionary with a Scottish 
Glossary,etc. “ First class in quality, second class in size.” 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., P 


Publisher’s Bepartment. 


*,* Do not be afraid of sending us too many 
Sample Copy names. We shall be glad to have 
and use all that may be forwarded. 

*,* We shall have the Index for 1899 ready 
presently—we hope rather earlier than last year. 
Copies will be sent to all whose names we have 
on our standing list for the purpose, and we 
shall be glad to forward it to any others who 
desire it. Send us a postal card. 

*,* A friend writes us that she subscribed last 
year for a copy of the INTELLIGENCER for 
another person, which this year she does not 
desire to continue, and adds: ‘‘I would have 
written you the rst of the month, but was under 
the impression that if not paid for in advance 
you would discontinue sending the paper."’ 

We keep standing at the head of the paper, 
the year ‘round, and place on all our bill-heads, 
the notice: ‘‘ When it is desired to discontinue, 
notice must be given. We do not ‘stop’ papers 
except upon order of subscriber."’ 


The Titik Geel. 


The MontTuiy Journat of the 
Society of Friends in the United 
Kingdom. Edited by WILLIAM 
EpwaRD TURNER and Epwarp 
Gruss, M. A. 

The principal organ of liberal Quaker- 
ism in Great Britain. 

Subscriptions due First month, 1900: 
Price, 6 shillings, 6 pence, post free, to 
all parts of the world. 

Address Wm. EDWARD TURNER, Col- 
wyn Bay, North Wales, with remittance. 





Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 


WATCHES. 

As one of the oldest houses in the watch 
trade—established three generations ago—and 
up to date in every feature of the business, we 
are able to offer the best and most serviceable 
watches for the least money. Give us a call. 

GEO. C. CHILD, 
11 S. oth St., (below Market, opposite Post Office.) 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


We will continue the manufacture of Custom 


Shoes and carry a SELECT STOCK of our 
own reliable work. 


SAMUEL DUTCHER. 


(SgconD FLoor. ) 45 Northr3th Street. 

























sblishers, Springfield; Mass., U.S. A 
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Established 1844. 
The Journal, 1873. 


PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 27, 1900. 


Volume LVII. 
Number 4. 





FRIENDLY THOUGHTS FOR 1goo. 
IV. 
To lift the heart in devout rejoicing when the promise 
of peace succeeds conflict and carnage is one thing ; it is 
quite another to so regulate every-day relations that they 


tend to an atmosphere of peace. 
Mercy GriFFItTH HAMMOND. 


From a paper on Peace and Arbitration, at Richmond 
Conference, 1898. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


TRUST. 


I CANNOT always see the way 
That leads to rest ; 

But I can feel His hand each day 
And thus am blest. 


Not always is the beck’ning voice 
So sweet and low ; 

Or stern or sad, I still rejoice 
His call to know. 


I know not how my load to bear, 
But He is strong, 

And care or weight will ever share, 
Nor lead me wrong. 


Rough tossed 'mid sorrow’s waves 
I see His form ; 

His gentle tone my frail bark saves, 
And quells the storm. 


Thus day by day the path assigned 
By faith I run, 
And strive to whisper, e’er resigned, 
Thy will be done! 
M. ALICE Brown. 


ISAAC PENINGTON. 


BY JOHN WILLIAM GRAHAM. 

(Concluded from last week.) 
Isaac PENINGTON left behind him a large number of 
pamphlets, which were duly collected into two large 
folio volumes. The Works, apart from the letters, 
occupy 1,400 quarto pages in the second edition of 
1761. They are, I am afraid, dead, except for the 
student. 

It seems to be a law of taste that nothing that is 
written, however wise, survives, except what possesses 
admirable literary form; and these works of Isaac 
Penington are chaotic. Style is nota superficial trick 
easily acquired by a pressman. It means a great 
deal. It includes continuity of expression as a 
vehicle of consecutive thought, with repression of all 
distracting matter, it demands a definite beginning, a 
clear analysis of the subject, and a definite and prompt 
end. Throughout, the appropriate words need to be 
carefully chosen and fitted into the edifice. For we 


must build a piece of architecture in words, not leave 
a loosely piled heap of stones. And albeit in Isaac 
Penington’s case many of the stones are jewels, and 
all are admirable building material, yet the jewels 
have to be hunted for, and the whole abounds with 
repetitions and excrescences. He never wrote with 
an edition of ‘‘ Collected Works” in his eye; he 
relieved his mind pretty completely of his brief 
Quaker Gospel in each of the short works; and so, 
no doubt, reached his contemporaries by iteration 
more thoroughly. But for our purpose now a sum- 
mary would be better than the 1,400 pages; and 
justice may be fully done to his writings in a book of 
Selections, such as the dainty one published for 2s. 
by Roberts Bros., Boston. Joseph Gurney Bevan 
published in 1807 ‘‘ Memoir of Isaac Penington and 
Review of his Works”’ which contains the substance 
of his life’s output. There are several Philadelphia 
editions of Selections, and an English one by Caro- 
line J. Westlake. 

This want of literary faculty has constantly been 
the great weakness in Quaker literature. We can 
remember among the vast volume of the early litera- 
ture a few exceptions: Thomas Ellwood’s Auto- 
biography, the beginning of George Fox’s Journal, 
Wm. Penn’s ‘“‘ No Cross no Crown,” and his ‘‘ Max- 
ims;” and in the middle ages of Quakerism, the 
works of Job Scott, Samuel Fothergill, and John 
Woolman; but generally, we have, as_ religious 
writers, merited Isaac Penington’s early contempt. 

With the Quaker Mystics we cannot help com- 
paring, in this connection, the beautiful writings of 
that other great Mystic, William Law. Had the com- 
mittee been able to carry out all they wished, we 
should have devoted an evening to the author of 
“The Serious Call.”” He wasa trained man, a Fellow 
of Emmanuel College, who, for conscience’ sake, 
abandoned as a non-Juror, his chance of preferment 
in the Church, and so gained the liberty of his spirit. 
His subjects are taken up and finished off like 
cameos ; and his books are still influential. 

Our remaining task, and indeed the purpose of 
this lecture, andthe part which alone can make it 
worth your attention, is to translate Isaac Penington’s 
experience not only into the language, but into the 
mental environment of to-day. We still sin and 
sorrow for it, we are still hampered by parasitic growths 
on our characters, we still long for, far more than pos- 
sess, a radiant and powerful inshining of glory. How 
can Isaac Penington be a real guide to us? There are 
difficulties. For “the thoughts of men have widened 
with the process of the suns.” Our conception of 
the universe has extended in Space and in Time, and 
with it our thought of God, its Maker. Science has 
taught us the outline of His methods in some direc- 
tions, and the history of religious thought has eman- 

















living, practically, and as a piece of economic action 
for others, and for ourselves chiefly as ministers to 
others. Dare we? Will we? Do we know how? 
Instruction so to do is a Christian commonplace of 
course, but have we the enlightened conscience, the 
endowment of the spirit, and the intellectual grip of 
the problem, to enable us to do any such thing? 
Yet, till we do something like this there promises to 
be a social question. And think how near God that 
would bring us, if we did! 

Thus I have ventured in some detail upon one 
obiter dictum which may have carried with it more or 
less of your approval. We will return to safer ground 
with the broad generalism that the first condition of 
growth in the heavenly life is to let the seed have its 
way—to keep the garden where it grows open to sun 
and shower from heaven, free from corrupt weeds and 
disorderly tramplings of the bulls of passion, and to 
make our will the obedient gardener in God’s 
husbandry. 

II. But, secondly, as it was with Isaac Pening- 
ton it may be with us, that some change or some 
enlargement in our conception of God may be needed 
before we can enter into his fuller fellowship. There 
may be intellectual hindrances and confusions to be 
cleared up. Isaac Penington had to learn a lesson of 
universality, he had to escape from the school of Cal- 
vinism, and learn the universality of Divine Love and 
of the gift of the Holy Spirit. This brought new 
life to him and vivid reality into his thought of God. 

And it is possible that it is just another step 
towards universality that the modern mystic too 
must take. He too will come to a vivid realiza- 
tion of the Divine Presence, if he can see God in 
every motion of his own spiritual nature, if the growth 
of the spiritual man within ourselves, the growth of 
the Seed, can be recognized as a revelation of God. 
We need to realize the Divine nearness in our very 
hearts. We have many helps now to doing that. 
All that was cruel and arbitrary in the seventeenth 
century’s conception of God has vanished. He is no 
longer the Master of torment, the Lord of the hosts 
of war, the easily placated Despot, the revengeful 
Judge, the Maker of ingenious bargains. But, on 
the other hand, the weight of the world’s Pain and 
Sin presses upon our modern spirits with new oppres- 
sion, and needs to be reconciled with Everlasting 
Goodness. We have our ways of reconciling it, we 
see that there could be no development of virtue, and 
no saints and angels, if there were no possibility of 
sinning ; no light in any picture if there were not 
shadows there too, and no character, if there had 
been no discipline of pain. Perhaps it would do more 
harm than good to dwell further here on the manifold 
ways in which six hundred people here gathered may 
“justify the ways of God to men.’ I believe the 
way of light may best be found in the words of 
Clement of Alexandria: “ If any one know himself 
he shall know God,” the God, in fact, in whom we 
live and move and have our being. Here Love may 
find an answering Love, and Loyalty a Master and a 
Friend. The very nature of the human heart shows 


us that it was made to respond to a Heart behind 
Creation beating. 






Our theology has passed through the fire. Where 
are we with regard to the spiritual experiences of the 
Early Friends ? 

We saw that two obstacles had ‘to be overcome 
by the Peningtons before they entered into strength 
and joy: one was moral and one was intellectual. 
Mary Penington found that she had to purify her 
heart from certain affections contrary to heavenly- 
mindedness, while her husband's task was chiefly on the 
intellectual side ; he had to conceive of, that he might 
perceive, the existence of the Divine Reallity within. 

In spite of a sense of utter insufficiency for the 
task, we will address ourselves in frankness and sim- 
plicity to these two problems. 

I. First, then, what is Consecration and a Life of 
Obedience likely to mean to us ? We speak in general 
in a large company; individuals may have, if they 
earnestly seek it, and not otherwise, an authoritative 
demand upon their particular wills by the Divine Will. 

A sacrifice of personal opportunities is very fre- 
quently called for, in the name of home duties or of 
uninteresting mechanical toil. The claims of honesty 
or of humanity may prevent the expansion of busi- 
ness. The cause of truth, as we apprehend it, may 
make heretics of us in the political or the theological 
world, or both—and so we may lose the smiles of 
that world; and when we have done so, we must 
also needs let modesty and teachableness go with our 
independence, and avoid the snare of giving way toa 
sense of superior wisdom or courage. So subtle and 
pervasive are the Lord’s pressures upon us from the 
right hand and the left. 

But I venture to propound one universal duty ; to 
utter one particular call to consecrated service :—the 
call of the miserably poor and the miserably rich. 
The painful failure of our economic machine to pro- 
duce a society worthy of the name calls aloud to us. 
It has called to some, and they have become just and 
generous employers of labor; to others, and they 
have become theoretical socialists; to others, and 
they have become simple in their expenses and liberal 
in their charities ; to some few elect spirits among 
the rich, and they have devoted their lifetime to the 
careful art of liberality ; to many here and they have 
become Adult School Teachers, uplifters of the 
democracy, that it may become worthy of better pos- 
sibilities ; to some, and they have pressed Christian 
ideals into the proud world of politics, and stood 
there for the rights of men against the claims of 
organized wealth to override souls ; to others, again, 
and they have labored to strengthen and to reconcile 
the forces against Drink ; to students, and they have 
entered at the University into those economic studies 
which are the modern wrestling with the angel for 
mankind. 

All these things are done; and yet the social 
problem remains largely unsolved. So long, for 
instance, as such a book as “ No. 5 John St.” is this 
year generally accepted as a true picture of the econ- 
omic condition of the extremes of society, how far 
we are from the solution. We must, doubtless, do 
more in whichever of these lines of service is ours, 
trying to approximate to the general principle of 
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It will have been seen how active is the spiritual 
life which the Quaker faith imposes on its adherents. 
In fact, Quakerism is a religion which has no meaning 
to any other kind of person. That is, I have long 
believed, the reason, the ultimate reason of all other 
derived reasons, why it has never been a large church. 
There has never been anywhere a large mystical 
church for long together, using the word mystic as 
denoting a man who sees deeply into the spiritual life 
and lives as he sees. Religions are always being 
drawn towards one of two types, the mystical, work- 
ing itself out in practical holiness and helpful philan- 
thropy, free both from creed and priest; and the 
ecclesiastical, built on an outward creed, which is 
guarded by an outward order of priests, and which 
finds its first outward expression in acts of ritual and 
observance, the services of the Church. In the call 
of Isaac Penington from the outward to the inward, 
we have a type of the history of the early Society as 
a whole ; and in his story we may therefore find the 
true historical meaning of Quakerism. We are the 
purest type in England of the Church mystical and 
philanthropic, and our call is to abide in our calling. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer, 


EDWIN MARKHAM, THE POET. 

I poust if it is a wise thing for a visitor to write down 
his impressions of a friendly place and friendly people 
for publication ; but, wise or foolish, it is a pleasant 
thing to do, and perhaps there is not much harm in 
it. At least when the people are famous Americans 
I suspect an odd word or two from me will make 
little difference one way or another ! 

Eighteen months since Edward Markham was not 
the “famous American” he has now become ; we 
were among those who rummaged the files of maga- 
zines for his published poems, and vainly implored 
him to help us by collecting and printing them. He 
always seemed to feel there was plenty of time and 
no special need for a book of his verse, in spite of the 
provocations of publishers and admirers. 

But if Mr. Markham was not yet famous he was 
at least selectly appreciated. Several of the poems in 
his book are familiar because he read them to us in 
his inimitable way. The lines beginning— 


‘«T looked one night, and there Semiramis, 
With all her mourning doves about her head, 
Sat rocking on an ancient road of Hell, 
Withered and eyeless, chanting to the moon 
Snatches of song they sang to her of old; 
Upon the lighted roofs of Nineveh ’’—; 


will always be connected in our minds with the li- 
brary in Oakland where first we heard them. There 
we had great talks together, and there he taught us 
to love his favorite Emily Dickinson, and to wonder, 
afar-off, at the mysteries of Swedenborg his prophet. 

Edwin Markham has a very fine collection of 
books, upon which he would “ browse,” as he called 
it, picking out by preference the quaint, nature-loving 
poets, and those beset by the dark tragedy of things 
that sometimes seem inexplicable. He was also 
especially fond of eloquent and mystical writers like 
Jean Paul Richter. On the other hand he had a keen 








sense of humor, and would tell with great gusto 
those roystering, audacious stories which find a basis 
of fact in the ebullient qualities of Western life. 

I was struck by his eager following of social 
problems and experiments, a characteristic I did not 
often meet with in the West, and his deep longing for 
the fuller fellowship of mankind. When we last 
called on him, shortly after his marriage, we were in- 
terested to find that when some of his friends had 
wished to present him with a handsomely-framed 
autotype, he had chosen “ Millet’s “ Man with the 
Hoe” as an old favorite. It was some months later 
that he published the poem which has made him 
famous and has done so much to make the picture 
itself popular. 

As works of art I think that some of the slighter 
verses are finer than this: there is a mastery of form 
in ‘‘ The Wharf of Dreams,” and a delicacy of charm 
in “A Prayer’’ which, it seems to me, the greater 
poem lacks. I feel that the “‘ Man with the Hoe”’ is 
too rhetorical for the intensity of feeling it represents. 

But the poem deserves preéminence for the moral 
fervor of its terrible denunciation against all who 
misuse power and privilege,—who profane “the 
Thing the Lord God made,” “the Dream he 
dreamed,” for the ends of their own pleasure or profit. 

Our Whittier wrote in reference to the late Joseph 
Sturge : 

‘¢ Thanks for the good man’s beautiful example, 
Who, in the vilest, saw 
Some sacred crypt or altar of a temple 
Still vocal with God's law.”’ 

The same thought applies to Edwin Markham, 
though “ with a difference.” He too feels the equal- 
ity of possibility to which the Quaker doctrine of the 
universality of the Inner Light bears witness. The 
birthright of the Sons of God is for ‘‘ the Man with the 
Hoe,” the representative of that lowest stratum of so- 
ciety upon which the tragic weight of its burden falls. 

Markham is not a Socialist, though he had a 
deep sympathy with the kind of socialism preached by 
George D. Herron. But his message is one of 
brotherhood, thrilled, though it undoubtedly is, with 
the note of indignation and wrathful warning to those 
by whom the offenses of the world come. We are of 
one family, rich and poor, and the poet seems to de- 
mand What right have we—have you and I—to any 
privilege ot ease, or leisure, or of culture and joy 
itself, which is paid for out of the plunder of other 
lives, which is bought with the price of human degra- 
dation? Why should our children have the good 
things of the world and the poor man’s children be 
disinherited, not only by poverty but by the ignor- 
ance bred of poverty? That is the awful, searching 
question which Markham’s poem is asking of all 
who read it with understanding. 

In so far, I am sure it is a message to Friends on 
both sides of the sea. Its message recalls us to the 
tenderness of sympathy and conscience which ren- 
dered it impossible for Woolman to make use of any- 
thing manufactured under oppression. Shall we not 
seek, as he did, in the traditional simplicity and quiet- 
ness of the true Friend, to be clear of the commercial 
and social sins of our time ? 


‘ as 
a ananassae cae 
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EDWIN MARKHAM AND (THE LATE) JAMES M. PRICE. 


From a photograph taken during a visit of Edwin Markham to the home of James M. Price, at Lansdowne, Pa., in 
1899. Edwin Markham is seated on the right. (Picture by courtesy of the American Friend. ) 





It is oppression—thoughtless, commonplace, | SIGNED ARTICLES. 
everyday oppression—raising against itself the indig- | IV. 
nation of Heaven and the blind hatred of the op- | FATHERS AND SONS. 


pressed, which is now sowing those dragon's teeth of | Every one has his philosophy of life. Consciously 
struggles and eevemiiens ane “wieepmunes of edbel- | or unconsciously he has an idea as to-what he wants, 
lion which from time to time must shake the world. and a theory how the want is to be filled. Such a 
o j itis good to be reminded sometimes of the spir- conception of the object he seeks and of the method 
itual significance of the matter-of-fact affairs of life. by which he will reach it furnishes the basis of his 
Are we aware of the ene we are giving to | philosophy of life. It may be a very vague and very 
God,—to use Markham’s phrase? Do we realize that | crude idea, or it may be very definite and quite elabo- 


tend area, Move a oe a on | rate, but all the same it gives direction to his acts, it 
wherever it 1S found: at itis un ing an rus- | creates a rule for him to go by. 


gr > ¢ cr O ) S y -as | ° ° ° ° . . 
trating the w we of God fam elf, whereas ‘the human It would be quite impossible in a brief article to 
part is to work in his fields, and cooperate in his | : , . 

, describe the many objects mankind strive for, or the 
plan? Have we ever asked whether it be possible for r. ee 
many ways by which they seek success ; if one looks 


our eciek: kresponueeny to “Siow-out” the light | about for a moment he will see all sorts of ambitions 


which God has setin the minds of our fellows? The | and all sorts of methods. In a general way, it may 
only cure for such a disease of society as is diagnosed . 5 ; 
in “The Man with the Hoe” is shat wiilalh Sadiune pe omnes that there are but two kinds of people—the 
a snk ttle ean eee lio idealists, the practicalists. The former are — ~ 
j sec g : : ot ; 
for a perfect redemption from the spirit of oppression | better things, believers in the good, strivers after the 
reformation of the world: the latter are simply bent 


is the great business of the whole family ot Christ upon securing for themselves the best seat ‘‘ at the first 
Jesus in this world. Henry Bryan Binns. ble.” 
lcomb, York, England —. 

; ihe Mf If you look at fathers and sons how often do you 
ed | see one in one of these classes, and the other in the 

One thing is clear to me, that no indulgence of | other. A father who has tried to help lift the world 
passion destroys the spiritual nature so much as | has a son who has no interest whatever in that pro- 
respectable selfishness.—George MacDonald. cess. On the other hand, the father who has devoted 





a€ his life to sordid ends may have sons who revolt at 

Tue people of this world only admire the exterior | them and join the ranks of the idealists. 
of a man, and pass by what is within the mind, which Perhaps it will be held that each case is an ex- 
alone is worthy to be esteemed and valued.—Zutheran. | ample of the mistakes of fathers. Possibly it is so. 
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The father whose philosophy is altogether removed 
from the ordinary duties and responsibilities of com- 
mon life is likely to throw an unfair weight on wife 
and children. (The same may be true as to the 
mother, no doubt, but we are speaking especially of 
the fathers, now.) On the other hand, the father 
whose mind and purpose never rise above the earth 
and its “fulness” is likely to present himself in an 
unpleasant aspect to his children, if by chance they 
should learn, here or there, that there is something 
above self, something higher than the outward senses. 

The case of Bronson Alcott, so philosophical yet 
so unpractical, so wise yet so incapable, comes up. 
He philosophised, his daughters worked, and—ulti- 
mately—Louisa made for herself fame and something 
of fortune by authorship of a kind to which her 
father would not have cared to descend. There is 
the case of Dickens and his father—the latter so care- 
less, so improvident, so impecunious that the son is 
supposed to have described him in “ Micawber”’ and 
in “ Harold Skimpole,”’ while Dickens himself was a 
sharp bargainer, and dearly loved to turn all the 
honest pennies he could. 

Perhaps the cases are mostly of this kind. But 
there are some the other way. Here is Tolstoy, 
come of a line of aristocratic land-owners, bent upon 
luxury and self-enjoyment, ambitious simply to secure 
for themselves what is easy and pleasant, whereas he 
is anxious, on the other hand, to do for others, to in- 
crease the common good, to advance humanity itself. 
Here is Ruskin, just dead, and sure of immortality in 
literature, who gave away the fortune he had inherited, 
and nearly all he had acquired. His father was a 
rich, though a liberal man, but the son’s ideas were 
remarkable by contrast. 

Oftentimes the sons’ conception that they see the 
errors of their fathers is rather sad; the revolt is so 
definite and so positive that one cannot help feeling 
that the child discredits the parent. In the case of 
the worldly-wise succeeding the idealist, he says: 
“‘My father was a failure, but I understand how to 
succeed.” Or he says: ‘“ My father was full of ideas 
of reforming the world; as for me, the world as it is 
suits me well enough.” Or yet again: ‘“ My father 
spent his life trying to accomplish an impossible 
thing ; what is plainly possible is all I care for.” And 
if the case is reversed, the son may say, ‘‘ My father’s 
ideals were gross and low; I strive for higher things.” 
Or, “he got his wealth by dubious means, by oppres- 
sion; I will scatter it again to repair the wrong.” 
Either way, it seems sad. 

In the system of life that Friends have formulated, 
and to which they ought to adhere, there is, I con- 
ceive, both ideal and practical. We do not omit a 
proper care for homely things and common duties, 
but we are—at least we ought to be—inspired by 
high purpose. I conceive indeed that there is no 
difficulty in framing a philosophy of life which will 
cover both sides of the case. We can be both gen- 
erous and just. We can cherish the ideal without 
overlooking the practical. We can believe in what is 


noble without rendering common things ignoble. 
What is necessary is refired by the very fact of its 
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_the less practicalists of decided character. 


J 





necessity. Duty is always honorable. George Her- 


bert’s old stanza is ever true: 
‘‘A servant with this clause 
Makes drudgery divine ; 
Who sweeps a room as for Thy laws 
Makes that and th’ action fine.’’ 

There is much of this, I conceive, in the Friends’ 
system, and they have tried to formulate it in their 
books of discipline. They have been in one sense 
idealists, and of a high type; they have been none 

SO If the 
philosophy of our life is based upon Simplicity and 
Justice, it will be good alike for fathers or sons, for 
one generation or for another. H. M. J. 





OLD TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No. 5.—SEconD Monrtu 4, 1900. 
INFLUENCES OF THE EXILES. 


GOLDEN TExT.—Thus saith the Lord God: Behold I myself, 
even | will search for my sheep, and will seek 
them out.—Ezekiel, xxxiv., 1-31. 


Scripture Reading.—Ezekiel xxxiv., 11. 


THE circumstances of the second group of exiles— 
those carried into Babylon after the fall of Jerusalem 
—were far less favorable than those of the first cap- 
tives. To begin with they were a much lower class 
of people, their superiors having made up the first 
group. Their material condition, also, was doubtless 
much worse. They had just sustained a long and 
wasting siege, and had surrendered only when their 
means of resistance were exhausted ; while the earlier 
exiles had not passed through these dangers. More- 
over, while the first exiles had not incurred any spe- 
cial ill will from their captors, the later ones had to 
meet all the savage passions incident to a protracted 
conflict. They were beaten rebels, while the first 
captives were only possible rebels. It seems proba- 
ble, therefore, that the Israelites who made the long 
journey to Babylonia in 586, went not merely into 
exile but also into slavery. No doubt they were en- 
gaged in the gigantic building operations of Nebu- 
chadnezzar, and in menial labor of all kinds. Indeed, 
the record tablets of Babylon give many Jewish names 
among those of slaves recorded for sale. No doubt 
some among them fought their way against adverse 
circumstances into prosperity and influence. But, on 
the whole, the future of Israel lay with the earlier 
group. 

But this earlier group, in common with their 
brethren, were subjected to influences which greatly 
endangered that future. They were an almost micro- 
scropic company in the midst of a vast people of their 
own stock, and a people whom they could not but 
admire. Babylon was the great trading center of her 
time. By river and canal she was made practically a 
port of the Persian Gulf, so that ships from India 
anchored at her docks. She had constant and close 
trade-relations by caravan with Egypt, Syria, and the 
Arabian desert. The wealth of the nations poured 
into her coffers. Her gigantic buildings constitute 
even to-day one of the wonders of the world. The 
business relations of the Jews brought them con- 
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stantly under the influence of this masterful people. 
And the traders among them must have had special 
difficulties in the matter of religion; for religion en- 
tered into every matter of business with the Semites. 
The Jewish worship constituted, no doubt, a serious 
handicap in business. Moreover, the Jewish worship 
was in a perilous transition stage. Only a most con- 
tracted and mutilated ceremonial was possible. Yet 
religion was the only power strong enough to prevent 
the absorption of the Israelites into the nation in the 
midst of which they lived. That the danger was 
great is shown by the fate of those carried captive 
after the fall of Samaria in 722 B.C. They disap- 
peared by total absorption in the masses of Assyria. 
From the like fate the Jews of the sixth century were 
saved by their prophets. 

It is difficult to understand the position which 
these men occupied. One cannot but be impressed 
by the large leisure which seems to have been at their 
disposal. It may be that the Babylonian government 
recognized the service of the prophets in restraining 
their people from violence ; but however that may be, 
they had time to accomplish a great work in the years 
of exile. They saw clearly the danger of extinction 
which threatened their people. They seemed also to 
have a strong conviction that Jehovah had still a work 
for them as a people in their native country. They 
set themselves, therefore, to the task of preserving 
the national feeling and the national faith. Of course 
there were many among the Jews who yielded to the 
external influences and were lost tothem. But on 
the whole success was attained in the effort to main- 
tain the sharp distinction between Jews and all others. 
The chief means at the disposal of the prophets were 
two—pride of race and loyalty to religion. These 
characteristics were stimulated by the collecting and 
editing of such records of the past as were available, 
to show the trials and hardships which had been en- 
dured by the Hebrew forefathers in the early days of 
the nation—the trials of the desert, the conquest of 
Canaan, the wars with Damascus, with Moab, with 
Assyria, the glorious reign of David, and a glorious 
national future promised to all who were faithful to 
Jehovah. Fortunately for their purpose, the first 
exile had not been preceded by war and destruction. 
There had been opportunity for carrying away such 
recofds of the past as had been preserved, and this 
material was now available. The books of Judges, 
Samuel, and Kings, assumed their present form in the 
latter part of the exile, though most of the material 
thus gathered together belonged to a much earlier 
age. A considerable part of the book of Joshua was 
probably also written about this time; the writer 
seems to have had access to the same material as the 
editor of the book of Judges; but freer use of this 
is made by the former. 
the point of view of the exile, and its incidents are 


used to emphasize the importance of the law of Deu- | 
There is no doubt, moreover, that much | 
of the matter now presented in the earlier books of | 


teronomy. 


the Pentateuch was collected and edited at this time. 
This is especially to be noted in connection with the 
accounts of creation, of the garden of Eden, and of 


The book is written from 








the flood. These stories were very probably a part 
of the common legendary property of the Semitic 
peoples. But the interest in them must have been 
greatly stimulated by comparison with the corres- 
ponding traditions found among the Babylonians, and, 
indeed, the stories as we have them show undoubted 
traces of the influence of their Babylonian counter- 
parts, several of which are included in the literature 
of the East, unearthed by recent excavations. The 
study and expansion of the law also occupied the 
literary class in Babylon. We have already remarked 
upon Ezekiel’s plan for the restored kingdom foreseen 
by the prophets. Other and similar work was done 
by others, so that when Ezra returned to the restored 
Jerusalem, he was able to take with him an elaborate 
system of law governing the relations of Church, 
people, and State. 

The influence of religion on the exiles was brought 
to bear in several ways. There were present among 
them accepted prophets, such as Ezekiel, who spoke 
with authority, and whose teachings commanded 
respect. The synagogue grew naturally from the 
desire to observe the Sabbath, in the absence of the 
mechanism of formal worship, and it gave oppor- 
tunity to make use for teaching of the writings already 
referred to, and above all of the words of the earlier 
prophets, from Amos to Jeremiah. Thus the in- 
spiration of history and prophecy were passed on 
from its literary class to all who were loyal to 
Jehovah, and the tie of blood was in a measure 
replaced by the tie of common faith, those faith- 
ful to their past withdrawing from those who drifted 
into the ways of the Babylonians. 


TOLERATION.— What is the lesson they teach me ? 
Toleration. If two clocks cannot be constructed so 
as to keep exactly the same time, how can it be ex- 
pected that any two men will think, act, or believe the 
same? Minds are differently constituted—they are 
no more alike than our features. What is evidence 
to my mind may pass by my neighbor as the idle 
wind. He cannot see as 1 see—we are not in har- 
mony. Why not agree to disagree? Why lay so 
great stress on unimportant items of faith? Why 
insist that everyone shall follow our lead? Will all 
wisdom die with us? Nay, verily, nay. Let every 
man be true to his own religious convictions, but let 
him bear in mind that other men have opinions which 
are entitled to a little respect, and that while faith and 
hope are good, charity is a little better. 

“‘ Judge not, that ye be not judged. For with 
what judgment ye judge ye shall be judged, and with 
what measure ye mete, it shall be measured to you 
again.” “Hast thou faith? Have it thyself before 
God.” Although thou have all faith and “ have not 
charity, thou art nothing.’ “Charity never faileth”’ 
—never. Let us consider. Let us moralize. Why 
need we fall out by the way ?—[Selected. ] 


Get the pattern of your life from God; and then 
go about your work, and be yourself.—Phillips 
Brooks. 
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A STUDY OF WHITTIER. 


The birthday of Whittier, (Twelfth month 17) , was appropriately 
celebrated at his old home in Amesbury, Mass. Ex-Mayor Robert S. 
Rantoul delivered an address, from which we extract as below. 


Tue last time I was in this house, I came here to 
attend his funeral. It was an ideal day—a cloudless 
September sky above—a wealth of autumn beauty all 
about. No word was uttered in speech or song that 
day but it was apt, spontaneous, sincere. I think I 
never joined in obsequies more fit. Its simplicity 
was absolute. What was said welled up. What was 
not said was as eloquent as speech. 

You will not look to me for any critical estimate 
of the man or of his work. Others have furnished 
that. At least, there isno need of it here, where you 
were his neighbors, and knew him and loved him and 
shared in his successes. He has taken his place in 
English letters long ago, and I think the passing 
years, as they soften down the controversial side of 
his career, tend to make his place in letters the more 
secure. Certainlysit is established in your hearts. 

Parkman has called him ‘The Poet of New 
England.” May ranked himas “ The laureate of the 
anti-slavery cause.”” Dr. Channing said he had the 
fire and energy of an ancient prophet. Prof. Nichol, 
of Glasgow, places him as the lyric poet of American 
politics. And the London Atheneum describes his 
home ballads as ‘‘ Poetry worth waiting for.” The 
beauty and spirituality of his finer poems have come 
to be recognized. The Reformed Jews of New York, 
in their magnificent tabernacle at the corner of Fifth 
avenue and Forty-second street, use some of his 
hymns of hope and consolation. I know strong men 
who have begun to read them on the death-bed. 
Sorrow and bereavement bring us into close touch 
with one like Whittier. 

Mr. Whittier’s simplicity was that of childhood 
itself. It amounted to shyness. While he was 
absolutely incapable of being exploited or lionized for 
any object, even though it were one of public import- 
ance, his self-reliance was ready upon call, and did 
not wait to be summoned up. He had that courage 
which has no need to be made sure of itself by seeking 
opportunities for display. 

Mr. Whittier’s career in practical politics has been 
instructive. He did what we must all learn to do 
before public life will be purified. So long as we hold 
it disreputable to mix in politics, we make politics 
disreputable. Mr. Whittier did not feel so. In the 
beginning he was earnestly inclined toward a public 
career. He was always pronounced in his political 
convictions. 

Mr. Whittier was self-contained. In the company 
of persons whom he did not care for his mind seemed 
to furnish him with almost nothing to say. He had 
no small talk. Where there was nothing in common 
he could be as remote and silent as a mountain peak. 
Where there was no touch there was no flow. His 
ideal of mental intercourse was that of single mind 
with mind—direct, uninterrupted, open converse. He 
distrusted the qualifications and compromises called 
for in the presence of numbers. For himself, he was 
transparent in his expressions, and he sought the 
communion only of those who met him on his own 
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grounds. Insincerity was incivility. He shrank 
equally from the social and the public crowd. The 
presence of numbers—inspiring to some men—was 
to him a drag. 

He told me that he was much interested in the 
lyceum movement and did what he could to promote 
it. But he added that it was by procuring lecturers 
and entertaining them ; that he never went to hear 
them when he could with propriety avoid it. Once, 
when great things were expected of the movement, 
he was induced to appear upon the platform, but only 
once. Even when nothing was expected of him he felt 
ill at ease in alarge gathering. The rough-and-tumble 
of it did not conduce to good mental operations. He 
could no more face a mixed company with composure 
than he could an audience. It was the lack of touch, 
of correlation, that disturbed him. 

Miss Bremer said that he could cheerfully confront 
martyrdom, but shrank from the ordinary requirements 
of social intercourse. Some men can face one thing, 
and some another. Gen. Grant had tried his nerves 
in a great variety of ways, but he quailed before an 
audience. When he was in Paris on his way round 
the world I saw him the guest of honor at a dinner 
given by some 300 of his admirers, under the most 
flattering conditions. The grandson of Rochambeau 
sat on his right, a little to the left the grandson of 
Lafayette, and life senators and publicists and 
dignitaries of France all about him. Gen. Noyes, the 
American minister—born in Haverhill, I think— 
presided, and told me next day that Grant, who had 
made a lame and inadequate response, said after it was 
all over that he “‘ never was so scared in all his life.” 

Mr. Whittier was to New Englanders a good deal 
what Freiligrath was to the Suabian and Burns was 
to the Scot. He was the mouthpiece of their honest 
aspirations. Other poets might have grown up else- 
where or in other times ; they had the cosmopolitan 
atmosphere, the polish of the world’s culture ; they 
sang to the world’s ear. New England only and the 
anti-slavery crisis could have produced him. The 
ruggedness, the sturdy temper, the robust vigor were 
there. The limitations also, if you will, but there was 
the strong local flavor, the savor of the soil. 

He learned early the lesson most needful to 
reformers—that the reformatory attitude, however 
modestly assumed, is in itself offensive to the general 
mind ; that the average man feels that what is good 
enough for him ought to be good enough for anybody, 
and resents the assumption that a neighbor can teach 
him, in the higher concerns of life, something better 
than he knows, as an arrogant assumption which 
ought to be discountenanced, and he who holds it 
brought down to the common level. Few of us are 
aware of the degree of self-control called for in one 
who, while conscious of a single heart, finds his desire 
to help his race met in that way. He must not give 
up; he must not turn sour. He must preserve his 
sweetness ; he must pursue his work. All this Mr. 
Whittier did and triumphed. 


worketh than how much he doeth.— Zhomas a’ Kempis. 
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“PLAINNESS OF SPEECH.” 

“‘ THERE can be little doubt,’’ says our friend Dr. 
Richard H. Thomas, of Baltimore, ‘‘ that it clears the 
moral atmosphere to call things by their true names.” 

This suggests to us the remarks on the same 
point by John J. Chapman, of New York, in the cur- 
rent number of the Ad/antic Monthly. What he says 
is much too extended to be quoted in full here, but 
the thought is almost precisely the same as that of 
Dr. Thomas—the benefit there is in plain speaking 


as to public affairs, and conversely the injury done | 


by deferential and subservient silence, whenever there 
is the least reason to fear that the truth might be un- 
welcome in some influential quarter. 

There can be no doubt that great damage is done 
to the good and right side of many things by the 
want of courage and candor in those who see the de- 
fects or the deficiencies, and yet are not willing to 
bear a reasonable testimony in season. It clears the 
moral atmosphere, Dr. Thomas says, to call things by 
their true names, and none will deny that it clouds 
the moral atmosphere when the wrong name is given, 
and when those who know better describe as unob- 
jectionable or even meritorious things that are exactly 
the reverse. 

We are speaking now, as were both the author- 
ities whom we have cited, strictly with reference to 
subjects that are properly public, and appropriate for 
plain and open consideration. It is in these that 
every one, man or woman, has not only a right but a 
duty of participation. The common good is the 
common concern. It is not to be “shouldered off” 
upon those who are already overloaded, not to be 
committed to a particular class, nor appropriated by 
a select few. Every one should be engaged in behalf 
of measures and methods which are for the common 
benefit. And in so doing they should, in due season, 
speak with plainness and with emphasis, never with a 
double-tongue, never in behalf of the wrong. 

The essayist in the At/antic develops his general 
theme with many definite and explicit suggestions. 
He laments the too general ‘softness’ and flabbi- 
ness that exists, the anxiety lest a plain word should 
prove to be unpleasing to somebody—as if one could 
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not speak for what is right for fear the beneficiary of 
wrong might feel hurt. No doubt there is very much 
of this, and undoubtedly while it continues the en- 
deavors for progress and betterment are weakened 
and hindered. 

We do not overlook, of course, that valued and 
always important injunction, to “‘ be sure you are 
right,”’ before you go ahead. This should never be 
lost sight of. But there are a great many things 
which all of us well know are right, and which indeed 
hardly any one thinks to be otherwise, which are far 
from coming to universal* and actual acceptance. 
We need not here enumerate, but let us mention 
simply Temperance, Peace, and Justice. All three 
were long since crowned with the approval of man- 
kind, yet how far are they still from being completely 
established! Every day sees them wounded and 
defied : why not speak a plain word, in a clear tone, 
for them, in season,—and even out of season ? 


THERE is apparently an idea entertained by not a 
few that if peace were to displace war, the world 
would become too dull to live in. The apprehension 
of monotony, of ennui, seems to be quite a serious one 
with some who otherwise would like to do away with 
human passion storms. There is a paragraph in 
Channing’s works which bears on this point. ‘ Let 
it not be imagined,” he said, ‘‘ that were nations im- 
bued with the spirit of Christianity they would slum- 
ber in ignoble ease,” and he added : 

‘Christian benevolence is as active as it is for- 
bearing. Let it once form the character of a people 
and it will attach them to every important interest of 
society. It will call forth sympathy in behalf of the 
suffering in every region under heaven. It will give 
a new extension to the heart, open a wider sphere to 
enterprise, inspire a courage of exhaustless resource, 
and prompt to every sacrifice and exposure for the 
improvement and happiness of the human race. 
Away then with the argument that war is needed asa 
nursery of heroism. The school of the peaceful Re- 
deemer is infinitely more adapted to teach the nobler 
as well as the milder virtues which adorn humanity.” 


THOSE are two beautiful and pregnant lines at the conclu- 
sion of Henry Binns’s sonnet in last week’s issue— 
‘« They only pray for peace whose lives prepare 
The everlasting kingdom of their prayer.”’ 
How true the thought is! It would be well indeed to cherish 
it in memory. 

Is there not food for reflection—supposing, of course, we 
have time to reflect—in the remark of the Viceroy of India, 
Lord Curzon, at Calcutta, last week, that the famine sufferers 
could expect nothing from other parts of the English empire 
now, for ‘‘every Englishman in the world’’ had his thoughts 
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fixed in South Africa? When war claims time and money, 
the demand is inexorable ; famine must be endured. 


AMONG the commercial advantages (?) of the war in the 
Philippines is one that farmers may appreciate. In consequence 
of the war, the crop of hemp cannot be exported. The 
American price has risen from 4% cents a pound in 1895 to 
14% cents in 1899, and must go higher if war continues. 
Those who use hemp in any way—as ‘‘bindery twine,”’ 


cordage for ships, etc.,—will have a large addition made to 
the list of their war taxes. 


In time of peace the hemp came freely. 


BIRTHS. 


JESSUP.—At Cinnaminson, N. J., First month 3, 1900, 
to Charles B. and Clara Brown Jessup, a son, whose name is 
Amos Satterthwaite. 


MILLS.—At Decatur, Ill., Eleventh month 20, 1899, to 
Clarence and Sadie M. Mills, a daughter, who is named Anna 
Mary. 


TERRELL.—At Berkley, Harford Co., Md., First month 
9, 1900, to Walton Maydwell, and Alice Gorrell Terrell, a 
son, who is named William Charles. 


WILSON.—Near Mt. Palatine, Putnam Co., IIJ., Twelfth 
month 23, 1899, to John M. and Mary Wilson, a daughter, 
who is named Gynetha. 


MARRIAGES. 


CLEMMER—CONRAD.—By Friends’ ceremony, at the 
residence of the bride’s grandmother, Mary H. Thomas, 
Norristown, Pa., First month 17, 1900, George Hallowell 
Clemmer, of Norristown, Pa., son of Nyce N. and Rebecca 
E. Hallowell Clemmer, and Frances Edith Conrad, of Norris- 
town, daughter of Thomas C. and Sidney S. Sellers Conrad, 
of Camden, N. J. 

PALMER—SATTERTH WAITE.—In Philadelphia, First 
month 12, 1900, by Friends’ ceremony, Joseph Palmer, of 
Newtown, and Elizabeth T. Satterthwaite, of Edgewood, 
Bucks Co., Pa. 

REIFF—BATES.—In Philadelphia, First month 13, 
1900, by Friends’ ceremony, William H. Reiff, of Philadel- 
phia, and Mary E. Bates, of Medford, New Jersey. 

THOM PSON—ROGERS.—At the residence of the bride's 
parents, Medford, N. J., under the care of Medford Monthly 
Meeting, First month 18, 1900, Albert J. Thompson of 
Wycombe, Bucks Co., Pa., son of Warner C. and Lydia M. 
E. Thompson, and Katharine A., daughter of Joseph J. and 
Elizabeth R. Rogers. 


DEATHS. 


ALLEN.—In West Philadelphia, First month 20, 1900, 
Martha D., widow of Charles J. Allen, in her 73d year. 


BOND.—At the home of his daughter, Susan Rigby, near 
Balbec, Jay county, Indiana, Twelfth month 26, 1899, 
Abijah Bond, aged near 92 years; a member of Camden 
Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

His remains were laid to rest in Friends’ Cemetery at 
Camden, Jay county, Indiana. 

BROWN.—Little Blossom, daughter of N. G. and Emma 
L. Brown, departed this life in Whipple, 7 miles northwest of 
Griswold, towa, Twelfth month 9, 1899, aged 5 years, 10 
months, and 5 days. 

She was granddaughter of H. M. and the late S. B. 
Passmore. 


HULL.—Suddenly, at Swarthmore College, First month 
23, 1900, Alma A. Hull, in her 1toth year; daughter of 
Thomas Burling and Mary Dixen Hull, of Baltimore, Md. 

JONES.—In Camden, N. J., First month 1g, 


1900, 
Joseph Jones, in his 85th year. 
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JONES.—In Philadelphia, First month 20, 1900, Joseph 
Lukens Jones, aged 80 years; a member of the Monthly 
Meeting held at Green St. 

[He was born in Montgomery county, Pa., and in 1847 re- 
moved to Philadelphia. He and his brothers were the first to 
ship milk by railroad to the city,—a business which since has 
grown to great proportions. He was nominated for Common: 
Council, in 1881, had the support of the ‘‘ Committee of One 
Hundred,’’ and was elected, and served with fidelity two 
years. He was a useful officer in a number of building asso- 
ciations, and active in the 13th Ward charity organization. ] 


LEWIS.—At Media, Pa., First month 16, 1900, Susan 
Morton, wife of Isaac M. Lewis, aged 50 years. 


POWELL.—In Upper Darby, Pa., First month 13, Ig00, 
Ellwood Powell, in his 67th year; a member of Darby 
Monthly Meeting of Friends. 


SHOURDS.—At the residence of her nephew Dr. John 
B. Wood, Merchantville, N. J., First month 20, Ig00, 
Rebecca C. B., widow of William C. Shourds, and the last of 
the daughters of the late Mark Baner, aged 80 years, 1 month ; 
a member of the Monthly Meeting held at Green St., Phila- 
delphia. 

Interment at Fair Hill, Philadelphia. 


TITUS.—At her residence, Westbury, Long Island, Fist 
month 11, 1900, Mary W., widow of Robert Titus, in her 92d 
year. 

A beautiful life closed in peaceful sleep. * 


TOMLINSON.—At his home near Emerson, Jefferson 
Co., Ohio, Twelfth month 17, 1899, Samuel S. Tomlinson, 
aged nearly go years. 

He was born in Somerton, Penna. (now part of the city 
of Philadelphia), First month 15, 1810, removed, with his 
parents, to Ohio in 1819, and has been a member of Short 
Creek Monthly Meeting of Friends since that time. For 
many years it has been said of him that he was the Father of 
Ohio Yearly Meeting. 

His long illness was borne with patience, calmness, and 
fortitude, trusting always in the Divine Helper. * 

WING.—At Quaker Hill, Dutchess Co., N.Y., First month 
18, 1900, Daniel Wing, in the gist year of his age. 

He was a lifelong member of Oblong Monthly and Par- 
ticular Meeting, and a constant attender of the same until its 
discontinuance, a few years since. 


ELIZA JANE HARRY. 


Died at her home in Conway, McPherson Co., Kansas, 
Sixth-day evening, Twelfth month 15, 1899, after a short 
illness, Eliza Jane Harry, aged 75 years. 

She was born Seventh month 8, 1824. She was the only 
daughter of John and Elizabeth C. Reid, of Philadelphia, Pa. 
Her mother died during her early infancy. 

She was married Third month 27, 1851, to William G. 
Harry, who survives her. Nearly a half century of united 
life was theirs. She was the mother of five sons, John R., 
William D., Charles F., Silas T., and Oliver K. William D. 
and Charles F. are living ; the others died in infancy. 

Always from childhood in frail health, yet living out a 
long life, far beyond the expectations of herself or friends, 
the close came peacefully after short suffering, with full con- 
sciousness and mind unclouded to the end. 

Her life was spent in the service of family and friends, 
and the stranger was not turned from her door. Acts of 
kindness here and there, charity extended without display, 
will cause her memory to be long cherished in many a grate- 
ful heart. . 

Her religious training in early childhood was that of the 
Society of Friends. Its teaching of ‘‘works’’ was well 
exemplified in her life. At the close it met with partial 
reward in the kind watchfulness and care in which her final 
hours were passed, surrounded, as she wished to be, by family 
and friends. 

The funeral meeting was held at the family residence in 
Conway, Twelfth month 17, the remains being laid to rest in 
McPherson Cemetery. M. A. H. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
“DULY” IN THE FIRST QUERY. 
Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 
THERE seems to be doubt in the minds of some overseers as 
to the proper interpretation of the word ‘‘duly’’ in the First 
Query. It asks, in regard to our meetings, ‘‘ Do Friends dudy 
attend?’’ Could you give us your explanation of the word 


as used in this connection? b.. . 
Riverton, N. /. 


[Our understanding of the word, as here used, is that it 
means rightly, reasonably. The query might read, Do 
Friends attend as well asthey should? The query, before the 
revision, read, ‘‘Are all our meetings duly at- 
tended ?’’ andthe word has been carried over into the present 
form of the question. It had an important meaning, no 
doubt, when originally employed, and we think it has now. 
Friends cannot always attend meeting ; if they are ill, or the 
roads are impassable, or they are away from home, or the 
care of their family,—probably even the care of their outward 
affairs, at tim2s,—detains them, they stand excused. A due 
attendance is that which they render reasonably, which they 
can render under the circumstances, and which therefore they 
should render. Such attendance is their duty, and when per- 
formed it is ‘‘duly'’ done. If they stay away without good 
reason then they do not d/y attend ; if they attend to the ex- 
tent that can be reasonably asked and expected then they do 
duly attend. 

The words due, duly, duty, are all from the same source, 
and have essentially the same significance. That which is 
due on our part it is our duty to do, and when done it is duly 
done. —Eps. INTELLIGENCER. ] 


COMMENTING on the proposition pending in the Mississippi 
Lezislature to limit appropriations for negro schools to the 
school tax contributed by the negroes, the Nashville American 
(Dem.) says: ‘* The negroes are here with us, and we_have 
to take care of them. The Southern people have long since 
recognized this, and the dictates of humanity as well as pru- 
dence and common sense suggest that we had best enlighten 
them all we can if we wish to make our task of lifting them to 
a higher plane of civilization easier."’ 


A pispatcH from San José, Cal., on the 16th inst., says 
marketing of the dried fruit crop of California has been prac- 
tically placed under the management of an association of the 
growers, under the name of the California Fruit-Growers’ As- 
sociation. ‘‘ The association will start with the control of 
fully 75 per cent. of the dried prune crop, and inside of a 


month it expects to have control of the entire output of the 
State.’’ 


Tue question whether electricity is dutiable has been 
brought before Assistant Secretary of the Treasury Spaulding. 
The case is a hypothetical one and comes from Niagara Falls, 
the Americans there desiring to furnish electricity to persons 
on the Canada side, while there are companies on the Canada 


side who want to furnish electricity to people on the Amer- 
ican side. 


‘| Is it not puerile to maintain that the Filipinos’ resistance 
to subjection is due to encouragement from this country ? 
What encouraged them to fight for their freedom against the 
Spaniards for 200 years? Was there any ‘ anti-imperialist’’ 
party in Spain?—N. Y. World. 


THE export of malt liquors, chiefly beer, from this country 
has greatly increased in the last three years. The figures for 


the whole of 1899 are not yet made up, but for eleven months 
they are as follows : 


1897, for the first 11 months . 
1898, forthe first 11 months . 
1899, for the first 11 months . 


oe = 0 of 647.733 
843.713 
eee 


THE beautiful jewelry manufactured in Manila is the work 
of women exclusively. The exquisite delicacy of the designs 
and the combination of gems is said to be far superior to the 
work of the best European lapidaries.—[Union Signal. ] 


nee UE 
ee 





| settled into an impressive silence. 
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NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
FAIRFAX QUARTERLY MEETING. 
FatrFAX Quarterly Meeting was held at Fairfax, near 
the village of Waterford, in Loudoun county, Va. 
The Meeting of Ministers and Elders, on Seventh- 
day, the 13th, was quite small, one Friend remarking 
the smallest he had ever attended ; but we believe the 
Master’s presence was felt in the love and unity with 
which the usual business was transacted. 

The meeting on First-day, 14th, was a season of 
spiritual refreshment, and was quite well attended by 
residents of the village and surrounding country, a 
large majority of whom were not members of our 
Society, but whose presence was welcome. Our 
friends, Mary F. Steer, Obed J. Pierpoint, and Milton 
Schooley, had service for the spiritual encouragement 
of those assembled. The First-day school exercises 
in the afternoon were especially interesting in the 
consideration of the subject, “ Popular Opinion and 
its Power.’ Three good papers were read, which 
were followed by some appropriate recitations. 

The Quarterly Meeting on Second-day convened 
at 11 o'clock, and after the hour devoted to worship, 
in which Phineas J. Nichols and others spoke, the 
usual queries were read and answers considered, 
representing in some of our constituent branches our 
delinquencies in the attendance of some of our meet- 
ings, but we believe the spirit of love and unity is 
manifested with us as a quarterly meeting. 

Lewis Pidgeon and Hannah A. Hendrickson were 
reappointed clerks for the ensuing year. The time- 
honored hospitable greeting extended by Friends 
composing Fairfax Meeting, and the exceptionally 
good weather for this season added much to the en- 
joyment of the occasion. The expression of many 
was, we had a good meeting. j. We 





[From another friend we have the following :] 
The meeting was, we think, a season of refreshment 
to those who were in attendance. 

There were no Friends from other meetings with 
us. The meeting of Ministers and Elders which 
convened Seventh-day afternoon was unusually small. 


| This was felt to be not altogether owing to lack of zeal, 


but much of the delinquency to physical infirmities 
caused by increasing years. The clouds which had 
been threatening for several days passed away, and 
the sun shone brightly toward evening, and continued 
through the two following days. 

Quite a large number of Friends and others 
assembled at the usual hour on First-day morning. 


| Under a sense of our utter helplessness, of ourselves, 


to worship acceptably, or hand forth food for the 
multitude, but with the remembrance of the promise 
that the Master would be with us, the meeting soon 
This was broken 


by an expression of praise and thanksgiving for our 
many blessings, and the assurance that if we would 
draw near to Our Father and allow the Light to enter 
our souls, as the clouds had passed from the outer 
world, and the sun illumined it, so would the darkness 
become light, and the burden be rolled away from 
many heavy hearts. 
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These remarks were followed by feeling expressions 
from other exercised minds, and the meeting closed. 

An interesting session of the First-day School 
Union was held in the afternoon; the exercises 
consisting of three recitations and three very good 
papers upon the topic which had been chosen for 
discussion, ‘‘ Public Opinion and its Power.” These 
were followed by some remarks upon the subject 
which had been so well covered by the writers. 

On Second-day morning a fervent supplication for 
strength to properly conduct the business of the 
quarterly meeting, and that we might carry the 
influence of this opportunity to our homes and the 
transaction of our temporal business, was followed by 
an earnest discourse, in which the history of Jacob 
and Esau was dwelt upon, and impressive instances 
given of how we may sell our birth-right for a mess 
of pottage. Though both of the cases of deception 
practiced by Jacob upon his brother seem to us both 
unjust and dishonest, God over-ruled the evil and did 
not leave Esau entirely without his care or blessing. 
The routine business of the quarterly meeting was 
conducted in order and harmony. S. 


Our friend Isaac Wilson spent First-day the 7th 
inst., at Prairie Grove, lowa, where two meetings and 
one social, or parlor meeting, were held. The com- 
munications at both meetings were listened to by a 
very attentive and appreciative audience, and all 
regretted that his stay with us must necessarily be so 
brief, and that his wife was prevented from being with 
him. The sacrifice he made to be with us we fully 
appreciate and hope he may have no regrets. And 
here let me add we Western people would be. glad if 
more good sermons would come to us, and in the 
absence of a better way, they might come through 
the INTELLIGENGER ; even those who have heard them 
would not be hurt by reading them, while many of us 
in the West would greatly appreciate and enjoy 
reading them. T. 

Winfield, Towa. 


Purchase Quarterly Meeting will be held at 
Purchase, Fourth-day, First month 31, at 11 o'clock. 

Meeting of Friends’ Association in the afternoon. 

On Second month 1, meeting of Ministers and 
Elders, at 9.30, and public meeting for religious 
worship at 11 o'clock. 

Conveyances will be at White Plains station on 
the arrival of the train that leaves Grand Central 
station, New York, at 9.12 o’clock a. m. 


SoME notion of the manner of living of a rich family in 
New York may be gathered from the account of an accident 
that occurred in the house of an editor in that city. The 
family numbers six persons, yet it required twenty-two servants 
to wait upon them at an annual wage-cost probably of ten 
thousand dollars. 


A METHopIsT Episcopal Church of Stamford, Conn., ac- 
cording to newspaper reports, recently expelled from its mem- 
bership a venerable brother because he prayed in too loud a 
voice. Much comment has been elicited on the great change 
ae this shows from the emotionalism of early Methodist 

ays 
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FRIENDS IN MEETING AND AT HOME. 
III.—NORRISTOWN AND PLYMOUTH. 


Tue Friends’ Boarding Home at Norristown affords 
a very convenient stopping-place for one who has 
occasion to spend a few days in this quiet and pros- 
perous town. The fine building now used for the 
Home was erected for a private residence, and the 
grounds around it are quite large. Being only a block 
from the meeting-house it is a very desirable location, 
and is made more desirable by the beautiful views 
from the windows. On the one side there is a fine 
view of the town, while the other looks out upon 
the country, with its green fields and wooded hills. 
The broad porches, which are on three sides of the 
house, are favorite resorts in summer for those who 
wish to read, knit, talk, or simply sit and think of 
absent friends and bygone days. The latest improve- 
ment is a tower containing a fire escape, to reach 
which there is a veranda opening from each floor. 

There are now fourteen Friends residing at the 
home, besides the matron and her assistant. Nine 
of these have entered permanently ; the others are 
boarders who have come here to find a pleasant home 
life. Six of the permanent residents are more than 
eighty years old, and two of these have passed their 
four score years and ten. All of them are quite 
active for their age, and are able to walk up and down 
stairs to their meals. A woman Friend in her ninety- 
fourth year has never worn glasses, and can read the 
daily papers with ease, while her hearing is so acute 
that she can hear what is said in an ordinary tone of 
voice at the other end of the long table. She some- 
times repeats poetry for pastime, and the other Friend, 
who is over ninety, entertains himself and others ina 
similar manner by repeating pages of Homer’s Iliad. 

Each dweller at the Home has his or her own 
room, where they may retire when they desire to be 
alone. Most of them are very social and have good 
times visiting one another and receiving visits from 
friends outside. In the evening some sit and read by 
the sitting-room lamp or in the library, and others 
gather in the parlor to talk over the events of the 
day and the doings of the outside world, in which 
they still feel a warm interest. 

The meeting - -house in Norristown is a brick build- 
ing, erected in 1854. Itstands in the centre of neatly- 
kept, grassy grounds, bordered with shade trees. 
The house was made much larger than the size of the 
meeting-house of the meeting then required, in the 
hope that there would be an increase of membership, 
which has been the case, and that in time the Quar- 
terly Meeting would be held here once a year. Ex- 
ternally it appears to be two stories high, but the up- 
stairs gallery has never been built. The house was 


| put in excellent order a few years ago, the interior 


woodwork is painted, and the comfortable benches 
are stained and varnished. In the middle of the week 
the meeting is small, there being three or four men 
and a handful of women who are faithful, but those 
who do attend find spiritual refreshment in this quiet 
hour. Both ends of the house are open on First- 
days, but the meeting gathers in one end, though the 
men and women are careful to sit on different sides 
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of the aisle. On the morning when the writer was 
present the attendance was about one hundred and 
twenty-five, fourteen of whom came from the Home. 
There were two-thirds as many men as women in 
attendance, and the number present was perhaps 
rather larger than usual. There are several ministers 
who generally attend this meeting, one of these being 
our venerable friend, Mary M. Thomas, who lives at 
the Home. 

The First-day school is held after meeting, with 
an average attendance of fifty, though the enrollment 
reaches nearly a hundred. For this both ends of the 
house are used during the time that the classes are 
reciting. There are two large adult classes, both of 
which use the Lesson Leaves, and five classes of 
children. There are general exercises both before 
and after the class recitations. One feature of these 
is that instead of appointing certain ones to read and 
recite, this service is left to volunteers, and there are 
generally two or three prepared with appropriate 
selections. One cause of the interest shown in this 
school is the faithfulness of the Superintendent, who 
was present every day that the school was in session 
during the year 1899. As is usual in cities and towns, 
this school takes a vacation during the warm weather. 

Taking a trolley car in Norristown, a pleasant ride 
of a few miles brings us to the village of Plymouth 
and its quaint old meeting-house. The careful ob- 
server notices the neat appearance of the grounds, 
the abundance of good sheds, the stone floors of the 
porches on a level with the ground, the door-sills 
scarcely raised above the porch floor, and the steep 
slope of the roof. 

The writer did not attend Plymouth meeting at 
this time, but was told that about a hundred people 
gather here on pleasant First-day mornings. There 
is NO minister in membership, and the meetings are 
silent except when there is a visiting Friend. The 
mid-week meetings are small, but are helped by the 
presence of the school children with their teachers. 

The Friends here are greatly pleased with their 
new school-house, and well they may be. It is a 
well-built stone building, plain but neat in its external 
appearance. Down stairs there is a room for the 
primary pupils and a good-sized. class-room. The 
main school-room is up-stairs, and is furnished with 
new single desks with lids, and a chair seat for each 
desk. The room is heated by steam-pipes, and there 
is a simple but effective system of ventilation. The 
entire cost of building and furniture was very little 
over two thousand dollars. 

In one of the closets there is quite a show of 
philosophical apparatus. The walls are made attrac- 
tive by a few good pictures, and there are flowers in 
the windows. Benjamin Smith is the principal of the 
school, and he has two assistants. There are now 
forty-five pupils enrolled, which is twice as many as 
there were a few years ago. 

Both Norristown and Plymouth have live and in- 
teresting Young Friends’ Associations. The Norris- 
town Association meets monthly, in the evenings, at 
private houses. The Plymouth Association is also 
held in the evening, but it meets at the school-house. 


a 





The young Friends of these two associations have 
good times visiting each other’s meetings, thanks to 
the trolley, and thus each helps the other and learns 
from the other. E. L. 


FROM ISAAC WILSON. —VII. 


THERE seemed little to note during our three days 
stay at Moulton that would interest others, aside from 
the fact of our full enjoyment of the privilege of a 
visit with a brother of my wife, William C. Stickney, 
after a separation of nearly seven years, and of the 
reception of interesting and satisfactory letters from 
our far-away children, and others. A drive with 
brother of six or seven miles in the country removed 
all thought of exaggeration that might have been 
entertained in regard to reports of the prairie mud, 
—that it will soon accumulate on the wheel so as to 
prevent its revolving ; however, we got home again 
before night without much difficulty. 

Our arrangements were completed to leave at 10 
p. m., but through the neglect of the hackman to 
come for us in time, we were obliged to remain until 
morning, when we took our leave, to go to La Platte, 
where we intersected the Santa Fé road, which is the 
line we expect to pursue the remainder of our trip 
westward. We had five hours to wait there, then 
took a local train, arriving in Kansas City in time for 
a good night’s rest. In the morning we completed our 
railroad arrangements by procuring tickets to San 
Francisco with all stop-over privileges required, and 
at 9.30 we boarded the train to spend the next twenty- 
four hours in rapid flight through the fertile bottom 
lands of Kansas, where (strange as it may sound to 
our northern readers) we saw many ploughing and 
husking corn,—while we passed rapidly on, now in 
the corn and wheat fields, then to the vast range of 
hay and pasture land, and these interspersed with 
large orchards and frequent coal shafts. But the 
range of landscape is beyond the power of sight; and 
we can only suppose its continuance. Later in the 
day we passed through less improved country, and 
finally much unbroken prairie, and the beautiful moon- 
light afforded opportunity during the night to realize 
but little change in scenery. Day dawned just in 
time to get our first glimpse of the far-off mountains 
among which the famous Pike’s Peak is seen in its 
snowy attire. At first sight the stranger would call 
it two or three miles away, and is slow to believe when 
told it is nine times two. 

Our arrival at Colorado Springs, on the 14th inst., 
being so early, and with no certainty that our friends 
are aware of our coming, we procured our breakfast, 
consulted the directory, and the hackman soon lands 
us at a home recently made by the marriage of one 
of our Philadelphia friends (Katherine Laing, now 
Spackman), who greets us with a most hearty wel- 
come, and although we had never met her husband 
before yet we at once felt the warm welcome extended 
that one in a strange city can well appreciate. Then 
the father, too, (Henry M. Laing), in whose home we 
have visited in the East in Philadelphia, is found here 
enjoying the pleasant home, with his loving daughter 
and her husband to care for him in his declining years. 
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Arrangements are soon made (as there was a 
desire for a meeting) for the few Friends living here 
to meet in the afternoon ; then, as is their custom, to 
take a drive on First-day, we were soon on the way 
with them, and a more delightful drive could scarcely 
be imagined, especially by those who are entire 
strangers to the scenery, so unlike any witnessed 
before. The weather and roads were all that could 
be desired. We spent several hours, first in the 
approach of the foot-hills that seem so near, and yet 
the wheels revolve many times before we reach them, 
then we enter the woods, where the drive-way winds 
so beautifully around the abrupt mountain on one 
side and the clear running brook on the other, yet 
almost unconsciously we are ascending to a considera- 
ble height. And while it seemed almost, spring like 
as we left the town, here as we enter the Cheyenne 
Canyon we find snow and ice, and at the noon hour 
the sun is hid from view by the hills. The peculiar 
formation of rock and variation of scenery made it 
continuously interesting ; but we must soon return, 
coming out into the beautiful sunlight with such a 
view before us of the city and the vast prairie lands 
extending far beyond. The gradual descending 
grade made it easy to return, and at I p. m., we were 
back in the home to share its hospitalities. 

At 3.15 we went to the place chosen for the meet- 
ing, where the blessing promised to the two or the 
three was realized in a good degree by the thirty or 
more that with only a few hours’ notice had gathered, 
and we believe enjoyed the presentation of the 
Friendly thought of religion in its practical applica- 
tion to human needs. One of those present, a man 
of eighty-two years (a retired minister), very kindly 
emphasized the principles of Friends, recalling his 
early association with them in the Eastern States. 

Thus our First-day in Colorado Springs ended, 
and we shall ever remember it as a very pleasant one. 

Second-day morning we spent the most of the 
day in a visit to Manitou, the Iron Springs, and the 
Garden of the Gods, all of which are places of interest 
to the stranger ; it requires, indeed, no great student 
of nature to find much to admire in the wonderful 
formation of rocks in all forms and colors, and the 
tradition connected with many of these is better 
known to many others than ourselves. Yet it seems 
strange that at any age these rocks and stones should 
have been worshipped as gods, but so we learn, and 
can only wonder at that condition in humanity. 

With all the enjoyment of this beautiful scenery, 
I regretted that time would not permit a trip to 
Pike’s Peak, but we could only imagine the pleasure 
and leave it for others to enjoy, and return to our 
pleasant home, where we enjoyed the calls of a few 
friends in the evening. I, W. 

Colorado Springs, Col., First month 17. 


PRESIDENT MCKINLEY, it is stated, does not patronize the 
theatre. Since his inauguration he has never seen a play. 
Each of the Washington theatres has placed a box at his 
disposal. 


THE thirty-second annual convention of the National 
Woman's Suffrage Association will be held in Washington, 
D. C., February 8-14, inclusive. 
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IMPROMPTU. 


{Suggested by an hour spent over “‘ International Laws.’’] 


WERE there no pride, there were no need of Law. 

Alas, that human nature has that flaw! 

Could we but think, ‘‘ What can I do for you?”’ 

Rather than, ‘‘ This for me you first must do,”’ 

On what a golden hinge affairs would turn. 

Each stranger face in each a brother learn, 

*Twixt families, councils, nations, concord sweet, 

And heaven descend the heavenly earth to greet. 
—Sarah P. Morrison. 


FROM MARTHA SCHOFIELD. 


DeEAR FRIENDS: In many hours of silence,—that 
silence which comes when the Voice has said, ‘‘ Be 
still, and know that I am God,’’—the spirit has been 
moving within me until its impressions must find ut- 
terance. Not for those outside our beloved Society, 
but to those within its borders, who have been made 
stewards of more than is required for life’s necessities 
and pleasures. 

“Two may be standing at the well, one taken and 
the other left,”’ Neither thou nor I can know when 
we will have to answer the call arise,—and may it be 
“Arise and shine/’’ Our utmost care can be to 
have our house in order, so that on leaving it the 
work that is among the purposes of the Father may 
go on without disturbance of the Divine harmony. 

The Schofield Industrial School at Aiken, South 
Carolina, is builded on a foundation to last through 
the centuries. It has a charter and all legal enact- 
ments required for permanent work among the lowly 
and long-oppressed negro, for generations. 

The hand at the helm has been blessed by the 
outpourings of those who feel the righteousness of 
the cause. 

Many that were its most faithful supporters dur- 
ing years of struggle and prejudice have folded their 
drapery about them, and passed on to higher realms. 

Its largest subscribers now, with one exception, 
are beyond the mile-stone of three-score years and ten. 

The message which is pressing through me to 
thee, my sister, and to thee, my brother, is in the 
language of one of old: ‘ What thou hast to do, do 
it quickly,” whether it is giving thy mite, or whether 
it be making thy will, leaving something for the en- 
dowment fund of this Institution. May the Light so 
shine on thy mind that what can be given, may be 
given zow, not willed, and thus avoid the heavy war 
tax, reducing so many generous legacies. 

There is no space to the spirit, and though dis- 
tance prevents outward mingling, the spirit assembles 

with those seeking Divine guidance and asking wis- 
dom from on high that will enable us to do our best 
in temporal things. Thus the mind reaches that state 
in which it can “‘ depart in peace,” and the world will 
be better for thy life and the labor of thy hands. 
With Christian love, 
Atken, S. C., First month 4. M. S. 


THE eldest son of the Marquis of Dufferin, bearing the 
‘‘courtesy title’’ of Earl of Ava, has died of wounds re- 
ceived in the English service in South Africa. The Marquis 
was Governor-General of Canada from 1872 to 1878, and 
Viceroy of India later. 
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€vucational Depariment. 


GEORGE SCHOOL. 


TaLcott WILLIAMs of Philadelphia delivered the first lecture 
in the course for 1900, on First month 12. His subject was 
‘«Gates and Straits of Europe and Africa.’’ He succeeded 
admirably in showing the effect of the contour of a continent 
upon its political and social history. The lecturer aimed 
especially to emphasize the importance of this influence by 
maps and illustrations of the straits, valleys, and mountain 
passes of Southern Europe and Northern Africa. 

The basement of our gymnasium (a room 45 feet by 70, and 
ten feet in height), is undergoing a course of improvement 
that will make it of great value to the students ; this consists 
of a concrete floor, two new shower baths, and lockers of the 
latest improved pattern. When finished the heavy gymnastic 
apparatus, with some chest weights, etc., will be moved here, 
giving us practically two gymnasiums, thus affording ample 
room for boys and girls to exercise at the same time. The 
increasing interest in gymnastic work has shown the need of 
such improvement. 

The new stairway connecting the two stories of the infirm- 
ary is approaching completion. 

The first meeting of the Penn Society, since the holidays, 
was held Seventh-day evening, 20th, with Russell Hibbs 
president, Edith Watson secretary. The program consisted 
of an essay on ‘‘ American Impatience,’’ by E. Stanley 
Hutchinson ; an oration on ‘‘ New Year Resolutions,’’ by 
Alfred Crewitt ; recitation, Esther Watson ; society paper read 
by the editress, Emma B. Sheppard; Pantomime, ‘‘ The 
Suwanee River.”’ 

Principal Maris recently gave an illustrated lecture, ‘‘ The 
Pacific Coast,’’ before the Farmers’ Institute at Somerton. 

The Senior Class in Latin is reading the fourth Book of 
Virgil's A2neid.§ 

The Juniors have just taken up the study of Halleck’s 
Psychology. The advanced class of Manual Training, con- 
sisting of 13 members, have just finished the course in pattern 
making, and are now working in iron ; the iron work will con- 
sist of chipping and filing, lathe, planer, and drill work. 
This course has been made possible by the new machinary 
put in this year. 





ABINGTON SCHOOL NOTES. 


On Twelfth month 22, 1899, the annual Shakespearian 
entertainment was given by the students of the school. The 
performance reflected much credit upon the pupils who took 
part and upon Carrie B. Way, Rachel S. Martin, and those 
instructors who assisted in the preliminary preparations. 

At the last meeting of the school committee sufficient funds 
were voted for the purchase of an electric lantern, to be used 
for lecture purposes, and for class illustrations. 

A series of lectures is in course of arrangement for the 
remaining winter months. These addresses will be open to 
the friends of the school as well as to the pupils. Principal 
Joseph S. Walton gives an address on ‘‘Abraham Lincoln,’’ 
on Second month 2, and Pres. W. W. Birdsall, of Swarthmore 
College, has promised to give a talk on Third month 16, the 
subject to be announced later. 

Preparations are in progress for the alumni oratorical 
contest, which occurs the latter part of Third month. The 
following pupils have been chosen to represent their respective 
classes on this occasion: Class A, Elizabeth R. Cox, Ruth 
Styer ; Class B, Eleanor G. Reese, Frank Clifford ; Class C, 
Percy Cline, Arthur Parrish ; Class D, Mignon Lee, Florence 
Bryan. 

A number of the teachers were in attendance upon the 
meeting of the Abington Friends’ Association at its last 
meeting, which was held at the residence of Joseph Bosler. 
An excellent paper on the life work of Aaron M. Powell was 
read by Jennie Saunders. The meeting also discussed the 
question as to whether athletics should be encouraged in 
Friends’ schools. AlvinHaines, Thomas Williams, George M. 
Downing, and others, took part in the discussion. It seemed 
to be the sense of the meeting that athletics should be permitted 
under proper restrictions. oe 
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| held on the 21st inst. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 

On the evening of the 16th inst., Dr. William I. Hull 
delivered before a large audience an illustrated lecture on 
‘* The Social Aspect of the Saloon.’’ The illustrations were 
very striking, and the lecturer gave a powerful presentation of 
the importance of the saloon in the lives of the poor. If we 
would abolish the saloon, he contended, we must substitute 
something in place of it, some centre around which life in the 
‘«slums’’ may congregate. 

The Junior reception to the Freshmen took place on the 
evening of the 2oth inst. The parlors were tastefully decorated, 
and the occasion was an unusually pleasant one. 

Within the past few weeks, the studio has undergone a 
transformation. Part of the wall space has been covered with 
burlap, making a most effective background for a number of 
fine pictures. Several landscape and still-life paintings by 
Miss Magill have been hung here. Around the wall has been 


| placed a narrow shelf for holding many of the art treasures 


which Miss Magill recently brought with her from Holland. 
The effect of the whole room is charming, and cannot but be 
an inspiration to those who work in it. 

A regular meeting of the Young Friends’ Association was 
Professor Stine read an inspiring paper 
on ‘‘ The Better Part,’’ which was followed by an excellent 
essay on ‘‘ Daily Opportunities for Spiritual Development,’’ by 
Edith M. Wilson. Albert B. Williams opened the discussion, 
in which many took part, and which was an exceptionally 
helpful and inspiring one. M. S. H. 





SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—This school will 
open the second term of the year on the 29th inst. The en- 
rollment exceeds that of any former year. Boarding pupils 
to date, 71; last year to same date, 60. Day pupils to date, 
84; last year, 71. Total number from Swarthmore borough 
two years ago, 28 ; last year, 41; this year, 54. 

‘New pupils, both boarding and day, have already been 
enrolled for next fall. There will not be nearly so many 
vacancies to be filled as last fall. Inthe boarding department 


some applications both for boys and girls have had to be re- 
fused this year. * 





LAING SCHOOL.—In a recent letter, Abby D. Munro writes 
of the work of the Laing School : 

‘« Our work seems to be prospering in our hands. I have 
filled the place vacated by Miss Nicholas with a very efficient 
colored woman, and that is a satisfactory arrangement, only 
it leaves me without a companion. I have been too busy to 
be lonely, so far, and I have some one to sleep in the house 
nights, as I do not care to stay alone. That is the best I can 
do, at present. Neighbors and friends are all kind and con- 
siderate, so I get along very well.’’ 

In another letter she says: ‘‘ The school is full and well 
attended, all the helpers are well, and in good spirits, and 
there is nothing lacking to make everything satisfactory, but 
funds. \ haven't received a cent for the School, so far this 


month. This anxiety is more wearing than the work, a great 
deal.’’ 





THE statement that all officials in the Transvaal Republic 
must be of the Protestant religion is denied. A Catholic 
newspaper of high standing, Germania, published at Berlin, 
states that except the Presidency and membership in the 
Executive Council, Catholics are eligible to all public posi- 
tions. This has been the case, it says, since 1896, and at 
present about twenty-five per cent. of the officials are 
Catholics, including Dr. W. J. Leyds, the diplomatic repre- 
sentative of the Republic in Europe. Ina recent letter, Dr. 
Leyds makes the same statements as Germania. 


HENRI Turot, the Paris journalist delegated by the 
French Geographical Society to study American operations in 
the Philippines, predicted before a Paris audience, a few days 
ago, that it would take 100,000 men ten years to ‘‘ pacify ’’ 
the islands. 


It is said that the revenue from taxes, licenses, etc., on 
the liquor trade in the city of Chicago is $3,000,000 a year. 
To get this, the New Voice says, the people of the city spend 
$26,000,000 a year for liquor. 


Sioned cont J 
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Conferences, Associations, €tc. 


Easton, N. Y.—The Young Friends’ Association of Easton, 
N. Y., met at the home of John and Avis Pratt, First-day, 
First month 14, at2 p.m. In the absence of the president 
and vice-president, the meeting, after a period of silence, 
was opened by the secretary, Phebe A. Hoag. Butler Hoag 
was appointed president protem. To the roll-call members 
responded with sentiments. 

The Membership Committee reported four new members. 


It being time for the appointment of new officers, the nomi- | 


nating committee presented the following names, which were 
approved : President, Oren B. Wilbur ; Vice-President, Mary 
G. Wilbur; Secretary and Treasurer, Emma J. Becker ; 
Corresponding Secretary, Abby Thomas. 


Oren B. Wilbur then took the chair, after which a portion | 


of the Discipline was read by George Gifford. ‘‘ Nineteenth 
Century Afflictions,’’ an editorial in the INTELLIGENCER of 
Twelfth month 2, 1899, was read, followed with interesting 
accounts of the Doukhobors by several members. M. Eliza- 
beth Hoag reported Current Events, and a discussion followed 
which added interest to the meeting. 

Charles E. Wilbur read an extract from Aaron Powell’s 
‘*Reminiscences,’’ telling of Aaron's attending the anti- 
slavery meeting at Union Village, Washington county, N. Y. 
Our older members remembered attending the same meeting, 
which made the article still more interesting for our younger 
members. 

The meeting closed after a brief silence, to meet with 
George Gifford and wife in Second month, 1900. 

ABBY THOMAS, Cor. Sec, 


New YORK AND BROOKLYN.—At a meeting of the Young 
Friends’ Association, First month 14, a paper was read by 
Edward Cornell on the subject of Self-Denial. 

He said, in substance: The practice of self-denial as a 
virtue is peculiarly Christian. Jesus said, ‘‘If any will come 


after me let him deny himself and take up his cross and fol- 


low me.’’ ‘‘ For if ye live after the flesh ye shall die; but if 
ye through the Spirit do mortify the deeds of the body, ye 
shall live.*’ The ancients thought to merit heaven by deny- 
ing the flesh. The Stylites or pillar-saints lived most of the 
time on platforms built upon pillars, in order to separate 
themselves from the world and mortify the flesh. Self-denial 
which does good to others is always to be praised, but to wear 
sack-cloth merely to make one's self uncomfortable is worse 
than useless. Trials and sorrows often leave a person's 
character better than they found it ; yet it is not well to seek 
trials for the sake of improvement. Our aim in life should 
be to develop our souls, and help others to develop theirs. 

In the discussion which followed, these thoughts were 
brought out: Some people deny themselves by taking on too 
many duties, which causes their friends to worry about them. 
Others are too strict in ‘‘Sunday”’ 
themselves in a useless manner. Self-denial for self-denial’s 
sake can be an education in some characters. Others worked 


idleness. A mother should not deny self too much to humor 
the whims of her children. 
self-denial with good judgment. In the fully-developed soul, 
where all the motives are from a feeling of love, there is no 
self-denial. Anna H. McCorp, Cor. 


Norristown, Pa.—There was a large attendance at the 


Martha Richards, on the evening of the 16th inst. 

The exercises opened with an interesting paper by Isaac 
H. Clothier, of Philadelphia, on ‘‘ The Second Coming of 
Christ."’ He treated the subject from the standpoint of Paul 
the Apostle, who, in his earlier writings, appears to be in- 


clined toward an outward manifestation, but who, as he ad- | known to whom they are especially written. 


the idea and | lessons inculcated emphasize the importance of Love, the 


vanced in religious experience, abandoned 
accepted that of a spiritual appearance: A discussion fol- 
lowed, participated in by several of those present. 

A reading, ‘‘The Quaker Widow,"’ was given by Lizzie 
H. Taggart ; arecitation, ‘‘ The Legend Beautiful,’’ by Mary 
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observances, denying | 


: : : ->d | James mending their nets. 
a little harder that the pillar-saints might eat their bread in | 


| 21. 
The golden mean is to season | 
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Annie Hughes, of King-of-Prussia; a paper, ‘‘ Need of En- 
thusiasm Among Friends,’’ by Winfield W. Conrad, of Port 
Kennedy. 

The discussion of the paper was participated in by Samuel 
S. Ash, of Philadelphia ; Mary Jane Walker, and others. In 
the discussion which followed the reading of Bayard Taylor’s 
poem, Isaac H. Clothier warmly endorsed it, and said he was 
surprised to hear someone say recently that it was intended as 
satirical. Another speaker regretted that so many literary 
men had misrepresented Friends in their writings. Samuel 
Ash thought Friends too sensitive on such points. Mary Jane 
Walker said she wished that a copy of Howard M. Jenkins’s 
criticism of ‘‘ Hugh Wynne’’ might be placed with it in every 
library. 

The next meeting will be held at the home of George and 
Sarah Wood, No. 226 Jacoby street. 


LANGHORNE, Pa.—A largely attended meeting of the 
Young Friends’ Association was held at the home of Allen R. 
Mitchell, on the evening of the 12th inst. As the president, 
John Wildman, was absent, Edward Palmer, vice president, 
was in the chair. 

The program consisted of a reading of a selection from 
Emerson, by Sara E. Allen ; an interesting account of the life 
of Louisa M. Alcott, by Margaret Appleton ; a poem entitled 
‘« The Weaver,’’ was read by Margaret Watson ; Marion M. 
Osmond read a portion from Janney’s History of Friends. 
The advices from the Book of Discipline were read by Joseph 
Mather ; after which Edith Maud Mitchell continued her 
account of her outing in Europe last summer. The program 
closed with the reading, by Susan W. Gillam, of Kipling’s 
poem ‘‘ Recessional.”’ 

The next meeting will be held at the home of Sara E. 
Allen, on the evening of the 15th of next month. 


| “~Lecrure sy H. W. Witpur.—Under the charge of the 


Philanthropic Committee of Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting, 
Henry W. Wilbur, of New York, editor of Young Friends’ 
Review, delivered an address at the auditorium of Young 
Friends’ Association of Philadelphia, on the evening of the 
1gth instant. His subject was ‘‘ Factors and Forces in Modern 
Civilization,’’ and he spoke forcibly and earnestly on the 
temperance question. Owing to the rain the audience was 
not so large as it otherwise would have been. 


Moorestown, N. J.—On the 8th of last month, Joseph 
M. Truman, Jr., of Philadelphia, gave an illustrated talk 
before the Young Friends’ Association on ‘‘ The Meeting- 


| houses of New Jersey,’’ which was very interesting, and his 


effort much appreciated. 

At the meeting held First month 12, Elizabeth Powell 
Bond, Dean of Swarthmore College, was present and ad- 
dressed the meeting on the subject, ‘‘ The Epistlesof John.’’ 
She said in part : ‘‘ Our first glimpse of John the Apostle is ina 
fishing-boat upon the sea of Galilee, engaged with his brother 
It would seem they were not inti- 
mately acquainted with Jesus from what is recorded in Mark, i., 
: Perhaps it is a sign of the youthfulness of James 
and John that deeply loving their teacher, this Holy One of 
God, and longirig to be ever near him, they dared to ask of 
him places at his right hand and at his left in his kingdom. 
Be this as it may, it is a loving glimpse of the three, the 


| Teacher and the taught, and secures to us the beautiful lesson 


‘ , re | upon service: ‘Whosoever will be great among you let him 
meeting of Friends’ Association at the home of Isaac and 


be your minister, and whosoever will be chief among you let 


| him be your servant, even as the Son of Man came not, to be 


ministered unto, but to minister.’ old 

‘« Scholars have not been able to fix exactly the time when 
the Epistles of John were written, but they generally.are as- 
signed to the closing years of the first century; neither is it 
The 


communion of God's children in the Father's life ; that Love 
involves active righteousness, which assures us of the in- 
dwelling of the Spirit, who testifies to the incarnation, also 


pend bi | supplies encouragement to action, showing whence we gain the 
Anna Lownes; another, ‘‘The Voice in the Twilight,’’ by 


needed strength and the happy result which follows. The 
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great message of the Epistles comes from a soul baptized into 
the Spirit of Jesus, and may we not say, too, a soul kept con- 
stantly open and Christward, as the foster-son of the Mother 
of Jesus. . . . Love is of God, and to this end came 
Jesus and lived his life of Love—a power that is leavening 
the life of the human race. The story of that con- 
quering love, his youngest disciple, the beloved, cherished in 
his heart of hearts, and wrote and rewrote, and has sent it 
down to us to lead us in the heavenly way ; to quicken our 
faith when it falters ; to work in us, if we will, its transforming 
power, that we may be in very truth the children of God.”’ 
After a few moments of silence the meeting adjourned. 
ADA M. Lippincott, Sec. 





MICKLETON, N. J.—At a meeting of the Young Friends’ 
Association held First month 13, the president read the goth 
Psalm as opening exercise. Our new president feeling the 
responsibility placed upon him, asked the members to aid 
him in the work, and even the silent ones give us encourage- 
ment. We must remember there is a work for us all to do, 
no matter how great or how small. 

A nominating committee composed of Martha Engle, 
Ellen B. Haines, and Gideon Peaslee was appointed to name 
two suitable Friends to serve on the executive committee. 

Howard J. Rulon opened the regular program by reading 
the last part of the 17th chapter of Janney's History, which 
was very interesting to all. 

A portion of the Discipline concerning ‘‘ Family Visits’’ 
was read by Hannah A. Heritage. 

Esther L. Rulon then read an interesting paper she had 
prepared on the Life of Elizabeth Fry. 

Hiawatha's ‘‘ Wedding Feast '’ wasread by Martha White, 
followed by Gideon Peaslee reading a few ‘‘ Incidents in the 
life of W. C. Bryant.’’ A beautiful recitation from Bryant 
entitled ‘‘The White-footed Deer,’’ was given by Reba 
Haines, and ‘‘ The Water-fowl’’ was read by Ruth W. Peas- 
lee. Esther L. Rulon read the current items she had collected 
during the past month. 

We were then favored by a good recitation, entitled 
‘‘Thenand Now,"’ given by Debbie Ballinger of Mullica Hill. 

Announcements were read for the next meeting and the 
roll called, the members responding to their names by repeat- 
ing a sentiment from Bryant. E. L. D., Sec’y. 


LITERARY NOTES. 

THE poem by Edwin Markham to which Henry B. Binns 
refers in his article, ‘‘ The Man with the Hoe,”’ is the first in 
the little volume of Markham’s Poems, published by the 
Doubleday and McClure Co., of New York, last year. There 
are about seventy-five pieces altogether, most of them short. 
A fine photogravure, reproducing the painting by Millet, 
forms the frontispiece. (Pp. 134. $1.) 





We quote from another journal the following appreciative 
but deserved notice of the Californian magazine to which we 
have ourselves once or twice referred : 

‘‘Charles F. Lummis may take a solid satisfaction in put- 
ting on his shelf the eleventh volume of his pictorial monthly 
Land of Sunshine (Los Angeles), both as one more triumph 
over the difficulties of establishing such a magazine on the 
Pacific Coast, and for its intrinsic return to his subscribers 
and readers. Besides the unfailing exhibition of the attrac- 
tions of the Coast, and the literary articles in prose and verse, 
and the editor’s own frank utterances on politics and books, 
we find in the half-year embraced in this volume a translation 
(never before made) of the whole of the Viceroy Revilla- 
Gigedo’s Report on California, 1768-1793, and the beginning 
of a translation of Fray Zarate-Salmeron’s Relacion concern- 
ing the ‘ New Mexico’ of his time, 1538-1626. This is the 
third in the important series of historical sources with which 
Mr. Lummis has freighted his pleasure-craft. Nor should we 
omit to mention his trenchant discussion of our treatment 
of the Indians, under the caption, ‘My Brother's Keeper.’ 
The note of industry implied in all this personal editorial con- 
tributien is striking indeed."’ 
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A. C. Armstrong & Son, of New York, complain of the 
unauthorized reprinting in this country of the ‘‘ Expositors’ 
Bible.’ (There is a reprint, at low price, by the Funk and 
Wagnall’s Company, but thisis authorized.) A. C. Armstrong 
& Son are the publishers for the (English) authors of the work, 
and they say that it ‘‘consumed years of exacting editorial 
labor, and over a hundred thousand dollars in outlay.’’ Their 
appeal has the endorsement of Dr. Theodore Cuyler, Bishop 
John H. Vincent, and others prominent in the ministry. 





In the current number of the A“/antic Monthly, the opening 
article is an interesting description of the Library of Congress, 
by Herbert Putnam, the new librarian,—the successor to the 
late John Russell Young. He explains particularly that the 
Library ought to have more money, and no doubt this is true, 
but what are the claims of books compared with cannon? 
Another article of note is that on ‘‘ The American College in 
the Twentieth Century,’’ by Prof. Clement L. Smith, of 
Harvard,—a Pennsylvania man originally. He urges that 
something must be done to remedy the constantly increasing 
length and elaborateness of scholastic and collegiate courses, 
which tend to deprive a young man of some of the best years 
of his life without any corresponding advantage. He believes 
that school and college courses must eventually be modified 
both in quantity and quality. 





George S. Boutwell, of Massachusetts, who was Secretary 
of the Treasury in the Cabinet of President Grant, has 
another reminiscent article in the current issue of Mc Clure’s 
Magazine, and Walter Wellman relates the story of some of 
his hard experiences and strange adventures in the course of 
his last year’s Arctic expedition. 





The authorized biography of the late D. L. Moody is to be 
prepared by his son W. R. Moody, and issued by the Fleming 
H. Revell Co., New York and Chicago. Curiously enough, 
in spite of the most definite and positive announcements to 
this effect, sundry other biographies are advertised as 
approved ‘‘by the family and friends’’ of the deceased 
evangelist. W. R. Moody writes to the Revell Company 
saying that these advertisements are without foundation. 





A little monthly, Zhe Messenger, is issued at Richmond, 
Indiana, by the ‘* Peace Association of Friends in America,"’ 
an organization of the other body, of which Dr. R. H. 
Thomas, of Baltimore, is president. The price is but 20 
cents a year, or ten copies a year for one dollar. The editor, 
Daniel Hill, who lately died, was an earnest and persevering 
advocate of Christian life. We observe that the paperis now 
in charge of Rachel Baily Hill. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY ONCE MORE, 
Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER: 


I READ in the INTELLIGENCER of the 13th the farmer's boy's 
proposition, and think his head pretty level. We are asking 
for the commencement of the igth century. If First month 
ist of 1800 was the first of the 18th century, Twelfth month 
31, 1899, was the last day ofthe 18th century, and First month 
1, 1900, was the first day of the 19th century, evidently. If 
the editor was born First month the first day of the 18th 
century and livedto First month first day of 1900 he would be 
near about 100 years old, according toan old man’s estimate. 

Wadesville, Va. ae RS 

[We print our correspondent’s letter as he sends it, but we 
fear he has not written it as he intended, at some points. His 
assumption that First month 1, 1800, was ‘‘the first day of 
the 18th century’ is not correct ; on the contrary, that day 
was the first day of the last year of the 18th century,—just as 
First month 1, 1900, was the first day of the last year of the 
1gth century.—Eps. ] 

BED-CLOTHING WANTED. 

Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 


The Schofield School at Aiken, S. C., is doing excellent 
work this winter. With a hundred boarding pupils, it keeps 
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busy hands to care for such a family. They are needing 
bed-clothing ; if any friends have any they can spare they 
will be gratefully received and appreciated. Any such can be 
sent to Sarah J. Ash, 1717 Vine street, Philadelphia, and will 
be forwarded at once. La Aa Ss 


Feeling in Norway. 


Tue free people of the Scandinavian peninsula, the Norwegians 
especially, are uneasy over the aggressive policy of the 
‘‘great’’ nations. John F. Hanson, of lowa, an American 


Friend, of the Orthodox body, writing from Stavanger, 
Norway, to the American Friend, (Philada.) says: 

*« In respect to the peace work, compared with a year ago, 
when it was high tide, it may be said to be at a low ebb. 
Conditions have changed since last year, when the Tsar's 
manifesto was so readily received and acted upon, and the 
nations were brought into line with the proposition. 

‘‘If the press of all parties and shades of belief is any 
indication of public opinion, there is a great change from last 
year. The treatment of Finland by the Tsar is considered 
inexplicable. The constitutional rights of Finland have been 
unmercifully trampled under foot. Public opinion, wherever 
expressed, condems the course pursued by America in the 
Philippines, and by England in the Transvaal, while 
arbitration and professional justice is looked upon as a hollow 
pretense. Congresses, parliaments, and legislatures are at the 
mercy of military intrigue. Future proceedings along peace 
lines must be by appeal to the conscience of the common 
people ; they must be taught that human life is too precious to 
be sacrificed in defense of any country orits pretended honor. 
The sacredness of human life is above flags and the glitter of 
national glory. 

‘A singular feature of the changed conditions is the.exodus 
of the young men subject to military servicein Finland. None 
are advising the Finns to fight for their rights, but there is 
general approbation of the wholesale exodus. The cause seems 
hopeless, or that land is not worth shedding blood for. So, 
in the near future, Finland may be completely ‘ Russified.’ 
The lamb that has lain so securely in the bear's bosom is only 
changing position—going on the inside—and who cares? 
The great nations stand by and take it philosophically ; the 
small Scandinavian countries have a fit of ague over it, for 
they think some nice day the Great Powers may decide to 
keep the peace of the world by allowing Russia to make a 
repast of Scandinavia.”’ 


Statistics of the War of 1898. 


THE United States War Department has issued a statistical 
report on’ the volunteer military forces in the service in the 
war against Spain, and in the Philippine Islands. 

It does not refer to any of the force now in service. 

There were 173,717 enlisted men and 8,970 officers. Of 
these 4,015 died of disease, 288 were killed or died of wounds, 
1,277 were wounded, 3,069 deserted, 4,544 were discharged 
for ‘‘disability,"’ 2,015 officers resigned or were discharged, 
and 8 officers were dismissed. 

Under the heading ‘‘ died of disease’’ are included 14 
suicides, 22 drowned, 30 murders or homicides, and 1o1 
killed by accident. 


Firemen Heroes of Peace. 


AGAINST the foolish theory that the savagery of war is neéded 
to keep alive the courage of a nation the Wor/d has protested 
in the name of civilization and of common sense. Its protest 
has been strikingly confirmed by the record of New York's 


civilian Fire Department during the past few days. 


Theirs is none of the pomp and pride of war. The re- 


wards of fame that await the survivors of the battle-field are 


not forthem. But in prompt response to the call of duty, in 


disregard of danger, in defiance of death itself, and especially 
in their devoted mission of life-saving, calling for the highest 


steadiness and courage, they are true heroes. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 
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If no other rewards await our firemen they are at least en- 


titled to know that their fellow-citizens fully appreciate them 





and perhaps hold the heroes of peace even dearer than the 
heroes of war.—[N. Y. World. } 





The Passion-Storm Will Pass. 


Dr. R. H. Thomas, in the Messenger. 
THE war in South Africa does not prove The Hague Confer- 


ence a failure. The excitement over the war will pass, and 
while the evil of it must remain, yet neither this nor other 
wars can efface the factof that Peace Conference. They can 
not drown the prophetic word of that assembly. It is for us 
to recognize the difference between a temporary return current 
along the margin of the river, and the steady, onward sweep 
of the main stream. This stream is the ever-increasing force 
and volume of Christian conscience influencing the action of 
men. It has its source in the throne of God, in the hearts of 
his children. Everyone who can be brought to see the truth, 
and to accept it, isa fresh feeder to the great river. This 
river has not even been interrupted. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


THE fighting in South Africa for the week preceding this 
writing (24th), has been almost incessant on the part of the 
English column under General Buller against the Boer forces 
interposed between it and Ladysmith. Buller crossed the 
Tugela river by avoiding the defenses which the Boers had 
constructed near Colenso. There were severe engagements 
on the 2oth and 21st (First-day). At this writing it would 
seem that the progress of the English column is slow, the de- 
fense being very stubborn. The lists of ‘‘ casualties’’ con- 
tinue to be serious. 

THe German merchant ships seized and detained by the 
English war-ships have mostly been released, although one 
new seizure is reported. Dr. Leyds, the Transvaal diplomatic 
agent in Europe, has published a statement that the Boers, 
though they believe they will win, would welcome a closing 
of the war. Resolutions of sympathy with the Boers continue 
to be offered in legislative and municipal bodies, in all parts 
of the United States ; in some cases they are not adopted, but 
in others they are. 

FIGHTING continues almost daily in the Philippine Islands. 
In an action in the Batangas mountains General Otis reports 
his forces killed 8 Filipinos, wounded 3, and captured 17. 


| A U.S. pack train, escorted by 50 soldiers, was captured by 


the Filipinos in Laguna province, on the 1gth, and of the 
United States force 2 were killed, 5 wounded, and nine made 
prisoners. A proposed rising of Filipinos against the United 
States has been discovered in the island of Negros, and many 
of the officials who were ‘‘inducted”’ into the local govern- 
ment there, by authority of General Otis, are found to be im- 
plicated. The United States losses in the Philippines are now 
3,368, of whom 1,449 are dead. The bubonic plague con- 
tinues at Manila ; 14 cases and 11 deaths are reported. 

TERRIBLE details of the famine in India are presented by 
the reports from that country. A dispatch from Calcutta, on 
the rgth inst., says the Viceregal Council that day considered 
the situation. About 22,000,000 persons are now affected in 
British territory, and about 27,000,000 in the native states. 
The Viceroy, Lord Curzon of Kedleston, said the famine area 
had expanded, surpassing the worst fears, and they were now 
facing a cattle, water, and food scarcity ofa terrible character. 
About 3,250,000 persons, he said, were already receiving 
relief. While in 1897 the world shared India’s sorrow and 
contributed hundreds of thousands of pounds toward the relief 
fund, the Viceroy pointed out, India now would have to Struggle 
alone, for the thoughts of every Englishman in the world were 
centred on South Africa. 


A SEVERE earthquake shock was felt in Mexico on the 
night of the 19th instant, the disturbance extending from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. 


Seven lives were lost in Colima and 
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sixty persons injured. In Guadalajara several churches were 
damaged, and in Mexico City there was some damage and 
much excitement. 

THE Rapid Transit Commissioners of New York City 
awarded a contract last week for the construction of an under- 
ground railway running lengthwise of the island from the Bat- 
tery northwardto Harlem. Thecontract priceis $35,000,000, 
the contractor, John B. McDonald, who is said to be amply 
supported by large capitalists, and to be approved by the city 
government,—Tammany Hall. It is said to be the largest 
single contract ever given out in this country. The work is 
to be completed in four years. 

JoHN RUSKIN, the eminent author, art critic, and social 
reformer, died on the 2oth, at his home at Brantwood, on 
Coniston Water, in the Lake Region of England, where he 
has lived for several years, entirely withdrawn from society. 
He was nearly eighty-one years old, having been born (in 
London) on the 8th of Second month, 1819. 

A series of articles on Ruskin, four in number, by John 
William Graham, were published in the INTELLIGENCER, just 
two years ago. The first of them gave an animated and in- 
teresting description ofa visit to Ruskin, at Brantwood, in 1884. 

THE temperance committee of the Presbyterian General 
Assembly has sent a protest to President McKinley against 
the sale of liquor in new territory, praying that he consider 
the matgr at once and give the committee some recognition 
of its action. The communication says : 

‘The unfurling of our national flag should be to those 
peoples the pledge of the starting of influences that shall be 
elevating and in every way beneficent. And surely the hope 
of such results seems justified in view of our avowal of 
disinterestedness and philanthropic motives in entering on the 
recent conflict with Spain. Disappointment has come from 
the discovery that a vast stream of intoxicating drink from 
American distilleries and breweries is being poured into our 
newly acquired possessions. The official records at Washington 
show that the amount of alcoholic liquors exported to those 
countries has doubled in six months.”’ 


—The consolidation of the Pullman and Wagner Palace 
Car companies displaces many employés of the latter. They 
have received a circular ngice to that effect. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 
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NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


ALTHOUGH exports of grain and cotton from the United 
States fell off $78,000,000 last year, our total exports reached 
$1,275,486,641, or $44,000,000 more than in any other year. 
The increase consisted almost wholly of products manufactured 
by highly civilized men for highly civilized men. Indeed, 
almost the whole of our exports of all kinds go to the civilized 
countries of Europe. South America, Asia, and the islands of 
the sea altogether take less than 3 per cent. of our total exports, 
and less than 2 per cent. of our manufactured goods. 


—Senator Cockrell, of Missouri, is described as one of the 
most indefatigable workers in Washington and the most 
democratic of men. A short time ago he surprised the 
employes of the Senate by entering the folding-room, taking 
off his coat and helping to get a quantity of documents ready 
for mailing. The Senator worked with energy until he saw 
the job completed, after which he put on his coat and left the 
building. 


—George A. Hibbard, the new postmaster of Boston, 
taking warning by the fate of his predecessor, who was broken 
down by the combined weight of official cares and social 
duties, has made a rule not to attend public dinners. He 
broke his rule once, a few nights ago, in order to have 
opportunity to make public announcement of his abstention 
from social engagements. 


—The United States Supreme Court has dismissed the 
suit of the State of Louisiana vs. the State of Texas and its 
Health Officer, involving the right of Texas to quarantine so 
rigorously against Louisiana as was done during the recent 
prevalence of yellow fever in New Orleans. The Court held 
that no direct issue between the States is presented in the 
controversy. 

—At Frankfort, Kentucky, (the State Capital), on the 16th 
inst., D. G. Colson, formerly Member of Congress, in an 
affray in a crowded hotel, fatally shot a man named Scott and 
another man, and wounded three others. Colson and Scott 
had a ‘‘ feud’’ ; the other four were bystanders. (Suppose 
this had occurred among the Filipinos ? ) 


—Percival Lowell, of Boston, is preparing an expedition 
to Africa to observe the eclipse of the sun in May next. He 
will be accompanied by Prof. Todd, of Amherst College. 
Percival Lowell is well known by his amateur work at the 
Lowell Observatory at Flagstaff, Arizona. 





| 
ITALIANS make their ‘‘polenta’’ the | 


same as the Yankee makes what he calls 
‘« hasty pudding," (7. ¢., corn-meal mush) | 
but they do not as a general thing eat it | 
with milk. They stir in butter just before | 
taking it out of the kettle, and sometimes | 
eat it with sugar or cream. This is the | 
way to make it: Puta quart of water ina | 
saucepan over the fire; salt it palatably. | 
When it begins to bubble take a wooden 

spoon in your right hand and fill your left 

hand with cornmeal, which slowly sprinkle | 
into the water, stirring it constantly and | 
briskly with the spoon. Repeat this pro- | 
cess till the pudding is as thick as thick | 
molasses. It will boil and bubble and 
pop up ina frantic fashion, but you must 
keep stirring it till it is thick enough. 


ROYAL 


BARING POWDER 


Imparts that peculiar lightness, sweetness, 
and flaver noticed in the finest cake, short 
cake, biscuit, rolls, crusts, etc., which ex- 
pert pastry cooks declare is unobtainable 
by the use of any other leavening agent. 


Then stand it back where it will not boil 
so hard. Three handfuls of meal are 
enough for a quart of water. 


Toy manufacturers say that American 
inventors do not apply much ingenuity to 
mechanicaltoys. You can buy a little tin 
fiddler who will fiddle, a needlewoman 
who can sew, a carpenter who can hammer, 
and in fact representatives of nearly every 
trade in the calendar, but you are almost 
certain to find that each of them was 
‘*made tn Germany.’ 


Made from pure, grape cream of "tartar. 


ee 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 





FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 
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FROM FROST TO FLOWERS. 


WHEN the ‘‘ New York and Florida Lim- 
ited’’ rolled out of Jersey City on the 16th 
inst., for its first flight of the winter, the 
season of migration to the sunny south- 
land was formally opened. This ‘‘ edition 
de luxe '’ of travel operated by the South- 


ern Railway System and connections, was 
greatly admired by crowds gathered at the 
start. When the last fortunate passen- 
gers arrived on the 12.40 ferries from 
New York, and when at 3.14 p. m. the 
handsome train moved out from Broad 
Street Station, Philadelphia, the magical 
swiftness of the change from Winter's icy 
grip to the balmy summer skies of Florida 
in one day of travel was about to be 
realized. 

The train which began this regular win- 
ter service on the 16th will be run daily, 
except First-day, until the early part of 
April, and for the inaugural trip all the ac- 
commodations available had been en- 
gaged long in advance. ‘‘ No wonderit’s 
filled up every day of the season,’’ said 
an old railroad man. ‘‘ That New York 
and Florida Limited is all the advertise- 
ment it wants itself. Just look at it and 
go aboard of it once. It's the most lux- 
urious train in the world.”’ 

The train which aroused the veteran 
expert’s admiration was composed of 
Pullman compartment cars, drawing-room 
sleepers, library, dining, and observation 
cars, splendidly furnished and finished. 
In the compartment cars each was com- 
plete in itself, to be used singly or en 
suite ; the drawing-room sleepers were the 
ones used by President McKinley and 
party in their recent tours. The library 
suggested the reading-room ofa perfectly 
appointed house, with easy chairs and 
sofas, writing desks, and the latest peri- 
odicals. The observation car, at the end 
of the train, had sides and ends of plate 
glass, and a spacious enclosed platform, a 
veritable sun-parlor with piazza attach- 
ment. From bath rooms to barber shop 
nothing was lacking to replace every com- 
fort and convenience left behind by the 
pilgrim. 

This train is whirled through “solid,’’ 
between New York and St. Augustine, ex- 
cepting one Pullman drawing-room sleep- 
ing car which leaves the train at Black- 
ville, S. C., and goes to Aiken and 
Augusta, and one Pullman drawing-room 
sleeper which leaves the train at Jackson- 
ville and goes through to Tampa. 

To leave New York at lunch hour of 
one day, by the New York and Florida 
Limited, and be strolling in the palm 
gardens of St. Augustine a couple of hours 
before one needs to get ready for dinner 
the next afternoon, is to transcend the 
fairy tale of the ‘‘ Flying Carpet.”’ 

The New York and Florida Limited, 
leaving Philadelphia daily at 3.14 p. m. 
flies to and fro, a mighty shuttlecock of 
steel, weaving the seasons to its will and 
setting at defiance all the calendars in- 
vented by the wise men ; from winter to 
spring, to summer in a day, is the trans- 
formation wrought. What atheme for a 
fairy story it would have been a few gen- 
erations ago ! 
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Medicated Complexion Soap. 
delicate Oriental odor. 
soft and Healthy. 
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Nature Demands | 


should look your best 


Blackheads, and other 
the face by using 


LOUISE'S 


MEDICATED 


ION SOAP 


For Eczema and all affections of the skin, use Madame Louise's 
It is AN IDEAL TOILET SOAP, with a 
It will beautify the skin, keeping it perfectly 


The Price of Madame Louise’s Medicated 
CAUTION Complexion Soap is 25 cents per tablet, and 
cannot conscientionsly be retailed for less. 


Mailed Free on receipt of price by addressing 
THE LOUISE INSTITUTE, P. QO. Box 549, Philad’a. 


Beware of Cheap Imitations 
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Philadelphia 
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‘THE PENNHURST, _Openaill the year 
Michigan Ave., near the Beach, Atlantic pe 

The house has every convenience, =e ectric 

eat, etc. 


elevator, running to level of pavement, steam 
Send for illustrated booklet. | JAMES HOOD. 


‘THE AQUARILLE, OPEN ALL THE YEAR 
Oczan Env or TENNESSEE Avg. 
Atlantic — N. J. 
Enlarged, remodelled, steam heat, electric bells, heated 
sun parlor, home-iike and comfortable. 
(M. E. and H. M. HUMPTON._ 
Arthur Shrigley 
BUNTING AND SHRIGLEY 
ARCHITECTS 
1420 Cuestnut Street, Puiraperenta, Pa. 


GEORGE B. COCK, 
STENOGRAPHER, 


14S. Broap Street, Pura. 


Morgan Bunting 








Telephone 1-42-25 D. 
736 Spring Garden St., 
CAROLINE RAU, Philadelphia. 


Plain Millinery 


MEDIUM FELTS AND STRAW BONNETS. 

9 Our prices are the lowest, our 
Hanscoms * variety the most complete, and 
quality as near perfect as can be had. Shall we mail you 
a price catalogue fer comparison f 

No liquors or other offensive 
resorted to. 1311 





or methods 
St., Phila. 


Ellwood Heacock, 


UNDERTAKER : 
and EMBALMER 


ESTABLISHED 1860. 
TELEPHONE 5807. 


1313 Vine Street, Philad’a. 


Calls outside of city answered promptly. 


his head into a carriage and called out : 


A story illustrating the reticence of the 
Scots is credited to ‘‘Ian Maclaren.”’ A 
train was at a station, when a porter put 


‘*Anyone for Doun? Change for Doun! 
Any one for Doun?’’ No one moved, 
and in a few minutes the train was speed- 
ing along, not to stop again for nearly an 
hour. Then an old Scotswoman turned 
to a lady sitting near her, and said: ‘‘ I’m 
for Doun, but I'd no tell that man so.”’ 
[The Argonaut. } 


THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH, whois kind 
to literary apprentices, is said to have re- 
ceived not long ago from an ambitious 
young author a volume of forbidding 

| length ‘‘for him to read.’’ For a mo- 
ment he was staggered, but then a happy 
inspiration seized him, and he made this 
delightfully ambiguous reply: ‘‘ My dear 
Mr. Smith, I have received your book and 
shall lose no time in reading it.’’ 


THIS is one of many New York jokes 
leveled at Philadelphia : Brown—‘: Yes, 
sir, this is a wonderful age in which we 
live! What do you suppose our great- 
grandfathers would say if they were told 
that a person went to sleep in Boston and 
woke up in Philadelphia?’’ Jones—‘‘ I 
presume they would want to know what it 
was that woke him up.’’— [Exchange. ] 


THINGS are prone to look rosy when we 
run into debt, but not long afterwards 
everything is dun-colored.—[Boston 
Transcript. | 


ENGLISH walnuts—so-called—are now 
being extensively raised in America. It 
is understood that half those consumed are 
American grown.—[Meehans’ Monthly. ] 











NOTICES. 


*,* Quarterly Meetings occur as follows : 
First MONTH : 
27. Westbury, at New York. 


27. Scipio, North St., N. Y. 

30 Concord, West Chester, Pa. 

31. Purchase, Purchase, N. Y. 

SECOND MONTH: 
6. Philadelphia, Race St. 

8. Abington, Abington, Pa, 

10. Miami, Waynesville, O. 
Salem, Salem, O. 

17. Short Creek, Mt Pleasant, O. 

19. Centre, Bald Eagle, Pa. 
Duanesburg, Albany, N. Y. 

21. Stillwater, Plainfield, O. 

22. Bucks, Wrightstown, Pa. 

24. Pelham H. Y. M. Pelham, Ont. 
Blue River, Benjaminville, Ill. 

26. Warrington, Menallen, Pa. 

27. Burlington, Mt. Holly, N. J. 

28. Southern, Camden, Del. 

[Note: Easton and Granville is now held 
half yearly and not in the Second month.] 





*,* Under the auspices of the Quarterly 
Meeting s Philanthropic Committee, a memorial 
meeting for Aaron M. Powell will be held in 
Race Street meeting-house, 15th and Race Sts., 
Sixth day, Second month 2, at 8 o clock. 
The meeting will be addressed by Dr. O. Edward 
Janney and Mary Travilla; a paper wlll be pre- 
pared by Elizabeth Powell Bond. 

Exa F. S. Scu.t, 
Chairman Purity Section. 





*,*A Circular Meeting under the care of a 
Committee of Concord Quarterly Meeting, will 
be held at Concord, on First-day, Second month 
4, 1900, at 3 o'clock, p m. 

Mary P. Harvey, Clerk. 





*.* A Conference under the care of the 
Philanthropic Committee of the Yearly and 
Quarterly Meetings will be held in the Meeting 
House at Newtown, Bucks Co., Pa., on First- 
day, First month 28, 1900, at 2.30 p.m. The 


meeting will be addressed by Dr. Joseph S. 
Walton. All interested are respectfully invited 
to attend. On behalf of Committee. 


SusANNA Ricu, Clerk, 
Woodbourne, Pa. 
*.* The Philanthropic Committee of West- 
bury Quarterly Meeting, has arranged for a 
Conference, to be held in the meeting-house, 
East 15th street and Rutherfurd Place, New 
York, on Seventh-day, First month 27, at 2.30 
>. m. 
Subject to be considered: ‘‘ Our Responsi- 
bility in regard to the Abolition of the Death 
Penalty.’’ To be presented by Rev. Thomas 
R. Slicer, Gen. Newton M. Curtis, John Wm. 
Hutchinson. 
Harry A. HAWKINS, 
MAry W. ALBERTSON, \ Clerks. 
*.* The visiting committee of Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting have arranged for the follow- 
ing meetings during First month, 1900: 
28. Little Britain, Pa. 
JouHN J. CoRNELL, Chairman. 
*.* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Com- 
mittee to visit the smaller branches will attend 
meetings as follows ; 
First MONTH, I : 
28. West Philadelphia, 11 a. m. 
AQuILa J. LinvILt, Clerk. 


CoL. BADEN-POWELL, when in West 
Africa, fell in love with a native saying, 
‘* Softly, softly, catchee monkey !'’ which, 
when Anglicised, is, ‘‘ Don’t flurry : pa- 
tience gains the day !"’ 


FRIENDS’ 
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CALIFORNIA. 
THIRTY-ONE DAYS’ TOUR VIA PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company has ar- 
ranged for a special personally-conducted tour 
through California, to leave New York and 
Philadelphia on Second month 27, by special 
Pullman drawing-room sleeping car and con- 
necting at E] Paso with the ‘* Mexico and Cali- 
fornia Special,’’ composed exclusively of Pull- 
man parlor-smoking, dining, drawing-room 
sleeping, compartment, and observation cars, 
for tour through California, returning by Third 
month 29. 

Round-trip tickets, covering all necessary ex- 
penses, $375 from all points on Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 

For further information apply to ticket agents ; 
Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, New York; 4 
Court Street, Brooklyn; 789 Broad Street, 
Newark, N. J.; B. Courlaender, Jr., Passenger 
Agent Baltimore District, Baltimore, Md ; Colin 
Studds, Passenger Agent Southeastern District, 
Washington, D. C.; Thos. E. Watt, Passenger 
Agent Western District, Pittsburg, Pa ; or ad- 
dress Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant General Pas- 
senger Agent, Philadelphia. 


MEXICO AND CALIFORNIA. 
FORTY-SIX DAYS’ TOUR VIA PENNSYLVNIAA 
RAILROAD. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad personally-con- 
ducted tour to Mexico and California which 
leaves New York and Philadelphia on Second 
month 12 (Pittsburg Second month 13) by 
special Pullman train, covers a large and inten- 
sely interesting portion of North America. 
Mexico, California, and Colorado are a mighty 
trio in all that appeals to and fascinates the 
tourist. 

Stops will be made at San Antonio, Tampico, 
Guanajuata, Guadalajara, Queretaro, City of 
Mexico (five days), Cuernavaca, Aguascalientes, 
Los Angeles, San Diego, Riverside, Pasadena, 
Santa Barbara, San Jose (Mt. Hamilton) , Del 
Monte, San Francisco (five days), Salt Lake 
City, Colorado Springs, Denver, Chicago, and 
other points of interest. Fourteen days will be 
spent in Mexico, and nineteen in California. 

The ‘‘ Mexico and California Special,’ an 
exclusively Pullman train of Parlor-Smoking, 
Dining, Drawing-room Sleeping, and Observa- 
tion cars, will be used over the entire route. 

Round-trip rate, including all necessary ex- 
penses during entire trip, $550 from all points 
on the Pennsylvania Railroad System east of 
Pittsburg ; $545 from Pittsburg. For itinerary 
and full information apply to ticket agents ; 
Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, New York; 4 
Court Street, Brooklyn ; 789 Broad Street, New- 
ark, N. J.; B. Courlaender, Jr., Passenger 
Agent Baltimore District, Baltimore, Md. ; 
Colin Studds, Passenger Agent Southeastern 
District, Washington, D. C.; Thos. E. Watt, 
Passenger Agent Western District, Pittsburg, 
Pa.; or address Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant 
General Passenger Agent, Broad Street Station, 
Philadelphia. 








INTELLIGENCER. 





FLORIDA. 


TWO WEEKS’ TOUR VIA PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD. 

The first Pennsylvania Railroad tour of the 
season to Jacksonville, allowing two weeks in 
Florida, will leave New York and Philadelphia 
Second month 6. 

Excursion tickets, including railway trans- 
portation, Pullman accommodations (one berth), 
and meals en route in both directions while 
traveling on the special train, will be sold at the 
following rates: New York, $50.00; Philadel- 
phia, Harrisburg, Baltimore, and Washington, 
$48.00; Pittsburg, $53.00, and at proportionate 
rates from other points. 

For tickets, itineraries, and other information 
apply to ticket agents, Tourist Agent at 1196 
Broadway, New York; 4 Court Street, Brook- 
lyn; 789 Broad Street, Newark, N. J.; B. 
Courlaender, Jr., Passenger Agent, Baltimore 
District, Baltimore, Md.; Colin Studds, Passen- 
ger Agent, Southeastern District, Washington, 
D. C.; Thos. E. Watt, Passenger Agent, West- 
ern District, Pittsburg, Pa.; or to George W. 
Boyd, Assistant General Passenger Agent, Broad 
Street Station, Philadelphia. 





OLD POINT COMFORT, RICHMOND 
AND WASHINGTON. 


SIX-DAY TOUR VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 

The first of the present series of personally- 
conducted tours to Old Point Comfort, Rich- 
mond, and Washington via the Pennsylvania 
Railroad will leave New York and Philadelphia 
on Seventh-day Second month 3. 

Tickets, including transportation, meals ¢n 
route in both directions, transfers of passengers 
and baggage, hotel accommodations at Old 
Point Comfort, Richmond, and Washington, and 
carriage ride about Richmond—in fact, every 
necessary expense for a period of six days—will 
be sold at a rate of $34.00 from New York, 
Brooklyn, and Newark ; $32.50 from Trenton ; 
$31.00 from Philadelphia, and proportionate 
rates from other stations. 


OLD POINT COMFORT ONLY. 

Tickets to Old Point Comfort only, including 
luncheon on going trip, one and three-fourths 
days’ board at that place, and good to return 
direct by regular trains within six days, will be 
sold in connection with this tour at rate of 
$15.00 from New York; $13.50 from Trenton ; 
$12.50 from Philadelphia, and proportionate 
rates from other points. 

For itineraries and full information apply to 
ticket agents; Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, 
New York; 4 Court Street, Brooklyn; 789 
Broad Street, Newark, N. J. ; or Geo. W. Boyd, 
Assistant General Passenger Agent, Broad 
Street Station, Philadelphia. 


OLD MEXICO. 


TWENTY-THREE DAYS’ TOUR VIA PENNSYL- 
VANIA RAILROAD. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company has 
arranged for a special personally-conducted tour 
through Old Mexico, by special Pullman train 
of parlor-smoking, dining, sleeping, compart- 
ment, and observation cars, to leave New York 
and Philadelphia Second month 12, visiting all 
the principal points of interest in the ‘‘ Land of 
Montezuma,’’ and spending five days in the City 
of Mexico. 

Round-trip tickets, covering all necessary 
expenses, $300 from all points on the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad. 

For further information apply to ticket agents ; 
Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, New York; 4 
Court Street, Brooklyn ; 789 Broad Street, New- 
ark, N. J.; B. Courlaender, Jr., Passenger 
Agent, Baltimore District, Baltimore. Md. ; 
Colin Studds, Passenger Agent, Southeastern 


‘District, Washington, D. C.; Thos. E. Watt, 


Passenger Agent, ean on Pittsburg, 
.; or address Georg Boyd, Assistant 
General Passenger = Philed phia. 
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Many MOTHERS can testify to the VALUE of | C. S. BATTERMAN, one of the best- 





known mining men in the Rocky Moun- 
DELAVAU’S REMEDY tain States, ae on the stand as an expert 
AS A CURE FOR in an important mining case in Nevada, 

WHOOPING COUGH and_CROUP, also for | and was under cross-examination by a 
BRONCHITIS, BRONCHIAL CATARRH, | rather young and ‘‘smart’’ attorney. 

and ORDINARY COUGHS. The question related to the form that the 

At Druaeists. ore was found in, generally described as 











= ~ | ‘*kidney lumps.’’ ‘‘Now, Mr. Batter- 
Richards & Shourds, Jobbing attendedto | man,’’ said the attorney, ‘‘ how large are 

: NTERS, BUILDERS, AND CoNTRACTORS. ?> Vv oblong : 

1125 a St. (first street above Race), Philad’a., Pa a on at — - “y 8 ’ 
Thomgee Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. are they as long as my head! teed 
Charles W. Richards, 1220 Angle St., Tioga. replied Mr. Batterman, ‘‘ but not as thick. 

; aaa 7. The attorney subsided, and even the 

CHARLES SEETEE. f ; judge could not help smiling. 

Practical House and Sign Painter, 2 
Office, 907 N. Thirteenth Street, ladelphia. P THE homliest man in Congress is sai 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock Secet,} nem to be Mr. Eddy, of Minnesota, and he 

- rather prides himself on this fact. Some 


him of deceitfulness and hypocrisy, but 
he rose tothe occasion. ‘‘ They say 1 am 
two-faced,’’ said Mr. Eddy. ‘‘Now, 
gentlemen,’’ looking mournful and home- 
lier than usual, ‘‘do you believe that, if 
I had two faces, I would be wearing this 
one?’’ This did up all his critics. 


F. GUTEKUNST, 
FINE ART IN PHOTOGRAPHY 


PP PPP IPOD OPI IVIL IIE 


712 Arch St., Philad’a, Pa. 


Branch, 1700 N. Broad St. 





STRATEGY. — ‘‘Oh, mamma,’’ ex- 
claimed little Arthur, all out of breath, 
‘« I’ve just been playing with the Goodwin 
children, and they have the measles at 
their house. Now can I eat all the cake 
I want to? ‘Cause, you know, I’m going 
to be sick anyway.’’—[Chicago Times- 
Herald. ] 


Pic's milk has been under discussion 
in the French Chamber of Deputies, a pe- 
tition having been sent to it asking that 
its use may be permitted as nourishment 
for babies. Some doctors favor it. 














Friends’ Book Association, ¢ 
OF PHILADELPHIA : 


Publishers, Booksellers, Stationers, % 
Blank Book Manufacturers, 
Engravers, and Printers, g 

p Artists’ Materials, ’ 
: Kindergarten, School Supplies. § 


; his political adversaries once accused 










Everything relating to the Kinder- 9 

garten and School. THE wild white sheep is found nowhere 
in the world but Alaska, and few speci- 
mens for mounting whole have ever been 


obtained. 


§. W. corner Fifteenth and Race Streets. 


CLUB RATES: OTHER PERIODICALS, 1900. 
We announce our Club Rates for other Periodicals for 1900. Read the figures given, and 
also read the notes below. 


We will send FRIENDs’ INTELLIGENCER one year, with any of the periodicals named 
below, for the amount stated ‘‘ for both.’’ 


WEEKLIES. MONTHLIES (Continued). 
Periodicals. Price for both. Periodicals. Price for both. 
Harper's Weekly, ($4), . - - - $5-39 Scribner’s Magazine, ($3), . . . $4.60 
Christian Register, ($3), . - - - 4-80 ‘The Century Magazine, ($4),. . . 5.60 
Christian Register, (new subscribers), 4.10 Harper's Magazine, ($3), . . . 4.70 
Scientific American, ($3), . - - 4-60 Atlantic Monthly, Cs: sue. 3: 0 58 
Harper’s Bazar, ($4), . - - + - 5-30 The Forum, ($3), ..... . 460 
Journal of Education, ($2.50), - - 4-35 North American Review, ($5), . . 6.10 
The Living Age, ($6), . . . . 7-60 St. Nicholas, ($3), . - - . . . 4.60 
Literary Digest, ($3), - - - - + 45° Lippincott’s Magazine, ($2.50),. . 3.80 
The Independent, ($2), . . - - 3-90 Scattered Seeds, (onan, 4. . «abs 
Springfield Republican, ($1), . . 2.90 McClure’s Magazine, ($1), . . : 2.90 
The Nation, ($3), . . - - - + 480 ‘The Farm Journal, ($0.50) . . . 2.20 
senrveLane. Young Friends’ Review, ($0.75), . 2.60 
British Friend, (6s. 6d. and postage), $3.75 QUARTERLIES. 


Meehans’ Monthly (Floral, Hort.),($2), 3-85 The New World, (Relig. Rev.), ($3), $4.50 


Persons wishing other periodicals than those named above should write to us, and we will 
give prices. Money must accompany the order. 

Where several periodicals in the list are wanted, find the net price of each (if ordered 
through us), by subtracting $2.00 from the rate given under the heading ‘‘ price for both.”’ 





FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. iii 








The Aaron M. Powell Book. 





‘‘ Personal Reminiscences of 
Anti-Slavery and Other 
Reforms and Reformers,”’ 

By AARON M. POWELL. 


HIS volume contains reminiscences of the leading 
Anti-Slavery Advocates William Lloyd Garnson, 
Wendell Phillips, Lucretia Mott, Lydia Maria 

Child, John G. Whittier, and other reformers. It pos- 
sesses especial interest for Friends, and all interested in 
Philanthropic Work, and is of peculiar value to the 
young. 


«It is as one of the workers for freedom, and for other 
reforms, that Aaron Powell took his place with men and 
women whose names are now part of our national history. 
His personal recollections . . . are well worth thus 
preserving.” —Philadelphia Ledger. 

‘* Numerous portraits and facsimiles further make this 
volume a useful contribution to anti-slavery literature, as 
well as a memorial of a most excellent man.”’—J. Y. 
Evening Post. 

Price, $2.00; by Mail,’ $2.13. 


Orders received by Mary Travilla, West Chester, 
Pa.; Prof. W. 1. Hull, Swarthmore, Pa.; Isaac Rob- 
erts, Conshohocken, Pa., and by the Pud/isher, Anna 
Rice Powell, Plainfield, N. J. 


FOR SALE BY 


Friends’ Book Association, Philad’a. 


HOTS AT RANDOM 


A Book of Poems. 
By Howell Stroud England. 


To be had at all booksellers. Price one dollar. 


J. S. OGILVIE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
New York City, 1899. 





“Shots at Random.” Few books of poetry are so 
pleasing in their variety and quality of contents, as is 
this delightful volume. The poems show that Mr. Eng- 
land is imbued with the literary qualifications to express 
his thoughts well and what is even better, to the satis- 
faction of the reader, he has something worth putting 
into verse.— Albany Times. 


‘‘Down the O-hi-o” 


A Story of Quaker Life in the time of 
“The Underground Railroad.” 
sy CHARLES HUMPHREY ROBERTS. 
In Tasteful Cloth Binding. 
Postpaid to readers of this paper until January 31, 
for 50 cents. 
C. H. KELLER, Manaczr, 
Room 614, No. 145 La Salle Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 





Disarmament of Nations; or 
Mankind One Body. 


By George Dana Boardman, D.D., LL.D. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


FOURTH EDITION. 


’ 


A vigorous and earnest presentation. 
Fact and argument. 
Very suitable for the year 1900. 


Paper cover. 27 pages. 5 cents single copy, 
including postage. $1.00 for 25 copies. 


HOWARD M. JENKINS, Publisher, 
N. W. Cor. 15th and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia. 


William D. Yarnall & Co. 


REAL ESTATE, CONVEYANCING. 
City, West Puirapge_pnia, AND Detaware Co. 


Properties of Every Description Bought, 
Sold, Rented, or Exchanged. 


MORTGAGES NEGOTIATED 
We have unusually good securities to offer. 


ESTATES SETTLED. 
FIRE INSURANCE in Leading Companies. 
ARCHITECTS 

526 MAIN STREET, DARBY, PA. 





Phone No 9, 





iv FRIENDS’ 


J.T. JACKSON & CO., 


Real Estate Brokers, 


No. 7ii WALNUT ST., PHILA. 
* 
seme Sales, Mortgeges, etc., etc. 


PETER WRIGHT & SONS 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILAD’A. 
LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. 
The purchase and sale of Prime Investment Securities 
a Specialty. 
Loans negotiated on Real Estate. 
deposits. 





Interest allowed on 


| Wehave sold our Real Estates 
| Mortgages for2) years without 
| loss to any Srwestor; and now offer 
choice selected first Mortgages 
Fronv the Hack -wapybelt Oexas 
and Oklahoma. Sayment prinapal 
_ and. Gf interest quaranterd. 
Send for Pamphlet. 


Ae Hunnol ino dn oo 
Hull Building Phila. Fas 


(lddress the oD & Worse, 
HF V.Ft. 140 Nassow St WA}, 

| Sebulon Rudd, WS. 
C.S.Autchinsow, Syracuse, W.%. 
W.d. Way, “West Ghester, Pa, 


Carpetings, Linoleum, 
Window Shades, etc. 


Benjamin Green, 


33 N. Second St., Philad’a. 


S. F. Balderston’s Son, 
WALL PAPERS. 


All Grades. Estimates Given. 
Window Shades [Made to Order. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


WALL PAPER ot # 
Attractive Styles 
Popular Prices 


Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


| PENN MUTUAL LIFE. INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE FORMS OF LIFE AND ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at 
actual Net Cost. It is PURELY MUTUAL; has ASSETS OF THIRTY MILLIONS, and a Sur- 
PLUs of over 3% MILLIONS, ITs POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE, 


President, Vice-President, 


Secreta 
HARRY F., WEST, GEORGE K. JOHNSON. 


and Treasurer, 
HENR 


C. BROWN. 


The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 
409 Chestnut Street. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 
Insures Lives, Graiits Annuities, Receives Money on Deposit, Acts as Executor, Administrator, 
Guardian, Trustee, Assignee, Committee, "aie, Agent, Etc. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL’ R. SHIPLEY; Vice President,T. WISTAR BROWN; Vice President and Actuar 
ASA S. WING; Manager of Insurance De, wortnent, OSEPH ASHBROOKE:; 7rust Officer, ROS. 
gts FOULKE; Assistant Trust Officer, ON TOWNSEND; Assistant Actuary, 
ALSOP; Treasurer, SAMUEL H, TR‘ he ‘Salona WALTER BORTON, 


GIRARD TRUST COMPANY 


N. E. Cor. Broad and Chestnut Sts. 
Capital $2,000,000. Chartered 1836 Surplus, $5,000,000. ‘ 
ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUS- ACTS AS TRUSTEE OF CORPORATION MORT- 
TEE, ASSIGNEE, AND RECEIVER. GAGES. 
FINANCIAL AGENT FOR INDIVIDUALS OR DEPOSITARY UNDER PLANS OF REORGAN- 
CORPORATIONS, IZATION, 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON INDIVIDUAL AND REGISTRAR AND TRANSFER AGENT. 
CORPORATION ACCOUNTS. ASSUMES ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL ESTATE. 
SAFEs TO RENT IN BURGLAR-PROOF VAULTS. 


E. B- MORRIS, President. 


PHILADELPHIA & READING RAILWAY, | Household Linens. 


We begin the third week of the 

ANTHRACITE COAL. NO SMOKE, . 

Great January Sale with some new 
NO CINDERS. DOUBLE TRACKED. ; : 

and very interesting offerings at 
HEAVY STEEL RAILS. STONE |“ . : 

prices which are sure to attract 
BALLASTED. : . ; 

immediate attention : 


Satin Damask Table Linen—72 inch, 
extra heavy, full bleached ; new, choice 
patterns ; well worth $1.25—at $1.00a 
yard. 

Full Bleached Napkins—22 inches square, 
extra heavy ; handsome new designs ; 
regular $2.50 quality—now $2.00 a 
dozen. 

All-linen Huck Towels —hemstitched, 
24x46 inches, extra quality, all-white 
only; the 75-cent kind —at 50 cents 
each. 

All-linen Glass Cloth—extra quality, 18 
inches wide, in red and blue checks; 
worth 15 cents—at 12% centsa yard. 

Hemstitched Damask Table Cloths—from 
2% to 4 yards long; Damask Napkins, 
Tea and Tray Cloths, slightly soiled and 
rumpled, at greatly reduced prices. 

Bureau and Sideboard Covers—hem- 
stitched, embroidered, Mexican drawn- 
work, fancy lace and open-work—at 
attractive prices. 





SAVID 





Royal Blue Line to New York. 
SWIFTEST AND SAFEST TRAINS 
IN THE WORLD. 


Reading Route to 
READING, HARRISBURG, GETTYS- 
BURG, CHAMBERSBURG, SHAMO- 
KIN, WILLIAMSPORT, AND POINTS 
IN INTERIOR PENNSYLVANIA. 


Scenic 


Royal Readitig Route to 
ATLAN@IG@ CITY. CLEANLINESS 
AND COMFORT. SAFETY AND 
SPEED. 


WILLIAM S. YARNALL, 


Manufacturing Optician. } 


prompt and accur- 
118 South Fifteenth St. (4th door bel ss orders *‘Depart- 


PHILADELPHIA. BL 
JOHN FABER MILLER Strawbridge & Clothier, 


325 Swepe Street, Norristown, Penna. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. PURASEL PIMA. 
Practicing in Mohtgomery and Philadelphia counties 


JOSEPH -T. FOULKE, 
Ae eed Bats 
. {623 Walnut Street iladelphia, 
Ovvices: {Soe Montgomery Co., Pa. 





CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 


Undertaker 
and Embalmer, 
1728 GIRARD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA. 
Telephone 2-2¢-38-D. 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal. 
1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia. 





